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THE NEW GERMAN NATIONALISM AND 
EDUCATION 


By Professor I. L. KANDEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I 


Tue reform of German education in the 
light of the National Socialist Revolution 
is proceeding apace. Although little has 
yet been done to reorganize the administra- 
tive system in detail, it is already evident 
that the tendeney will be in the direction 
of centralization, not within the states as 


in the past but through one authority for 


the Third Reich as a whole. But details 
of administrative reorganization are after 
all relatively unimportant. The most im- 
portant aspeets of an educational system 
are the spirit in which it is conducted and 
the aims which it seeks to promote. Much 
will be heard of the new spirit of solidarity 
and the community of ideals which Na- 
tional Socialism has already produced; a 
great deal will be made of the equality 
which overrides class distinctions and 
which inspires every German to address his 
neighbor as Kamerad, although not a whis- 
per will be heard of liberty and fraternity ; 
the new spirit in the peasant class and the 
reorganization of rural edueation will be 
pointed out without a hint as to the politi- 
cal and economic motives underlying them ; 
both the reform and expansion of physical 
education on a universal basis will be 
hailed as the mark of national regenera- 


tion, without a suggestion of its ultimate 
purpose; and compulsory labor service, 
especially for the intellectual classes, will 
be signalized as a characteristic effort of 
the Hitler régime to promote mutual un- 
derstanding between the intellectual classes 
and the workers. 

Those who still retain some faith in lib- 
eralism, democracy and world peace must 
look below the surface of these reforms, if 
the real aims of the Third Reich are to be 
understood. Those who hail the Nazi 
Revolution as the renaissance of the Ger- 
man spirit fail to mention the fact that the 
solidarity and unanimity have been secured 
and are maintained by force, that Germany 
from one end to the other is a military 
camp, even though it is not armed, and that 
the cult of hatred and revenge exercises a 
far greater influence.than the cult of posi- 
tive ideals. Wifen is ineuleated against 
the suspected enemy within, and the for- 
mer enemy without from the earliest child- 
hood up with such’venom and barbarism 
as the world has not yet witnessed. There 
must be spiritual degeneracy somewhere if 
as early as the elementary school period 
children are taught to hate other children, 
whether Jews, Socialists or Communists; 
there must be something warped in a men- 
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tality that recommends that fairy tales 
should be used to spread such hate—that 


the wolf in ‘‘Little Red Riding Hood’’ and 
in ‘*The Wolf and the Seven Little Goats’’ 
is the Jew in disguise, and that the witch 
in ‘‘Haensel and Gretel’’ represents the 
Man’s inhumanity to man is as 
nothing compared with the tyranny of 
children against children, which is directly 
encouraged and which irretrievably sears 


Irench! 


the souls of its victims. 

| can hardly be accused of lack of sym- 
pathy for Germany in the post-war period. 
In my Edueation,’’ the 
writing of which was completed in August, 


1932, I wrote: 


**Comparative 


The great danger which today menaces German 
education is that the high ideal, which was set for 
it in the Constitution (Article 148), that it should 
be conducted ‘‘in the spirit of German national 

conciliation’ ’— 
Bildung zur Hu- 


and of international 
Bildung zum Deutschtum and 
may be thwarted by conditions imposed 


character 


manitat 
upon the country by forces over which it has no 


control. A nation driven in on itself, with its 


future mortgaged for several generations to exter- 
nal powers, and without hope, torn by internal dis- 
sension, can hardly be expected to cultivate an 
educational ideal based on aspirations of friend- 


ship and peace within and without. 


That new education of Republican Ger- 
many which was beginning to be a model 
for the world the Nazi régime has set out 
deliberately to destroy. Not only those 
teachers who were active in it but all teach- 
ers who are suspected of pacifism or of 
international leanings have been removed, 
and the rest are threatened with reprisals 
if they do not conform. To make doubly 
sure, the system of preparing teachers is 
being revised; a new institution has been 
opened at Lauenburg on the Polish border 
for the training of rural school teachers, a 
step which, according to a statement of the 
Ministry, ‘‘may well have besides the 
cultural-political eminently important con- 
sequences for frontier economics and na- 
The first decisive advance 


tional polities. 
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to the East has been made by the Prussian 
Ministry of Edueation.’’ Three new insti 
tutions have been established at Plin. 
Késlin and Potsdam for the preparation of 
leaders who are to be the new evangelists 
and stalwarts of the revolution. 

In the preparation of teachers and in the 
school curricula the decried pro- 
vision of the Constitution that education 
should be conducted ‘‘in the spirit of Ger- 
man national character and of interna- 
tional conciliation’’ is replaced by new 
subjects—Wehrkunde, Wehrwissenschaft, 
Wehrsport®* (Wehr- meaning military de. 
fense), Grenzlandkunde, Auslandkunde, 
Volkskunde and Rassenkunde. 
of the teachers, inherited from the repub- 
lic, has, however, led the authorities to lay 
greater stress on the educative activities of 
the Hitlerjugend than of the 
proper. 

The teachers are everywhere made con- 
scious of their new duties in the new social 
order. They have had, of course, to sur- 
render those notions of democracy and pro- 
fessional leadership for which they have 
struggled in Germany since 1848. The 
Allgemeine Deutsche Lehrerzeitung quotes 
an order of the Minister of the Interior of 
August 5, 1933: 


much 


Suspicion 


schools 


Since the National Socialist Government has 
taken upon itself the exclusive administration of 
the State, it is the Government which defends the 
interests of its employees. In consequence de 
mands and representations of Government employ 
ees and of their organizations, addressed to the 
authorities, and in particular to the Ministers, 
relative to salaries, re-classification and service, 
are not only superfluous but inadmissible, and will 
in future not be accepted. All representations 
which criticize superiors, and therefore the admin- 
istration, which alone is responsible, are forbidden. 
Personal demands must pass through the adminis- 
tration. 


*The banning of Ewald Banse’s book, ‘‘Ger- 
many Prepares for the Next War: A Nazi Theory 
of ‘National Defense,’ ’’ was for foreign consump 
tion. 
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And again in his ‘*‘Neubau des Deutschen 
Sehulwesens’’ Dr. W. Hartnacke, commis- 
sioner of education in Saxony, warns the 
teachers that their conversion to the new 
be sincere and _ whole- 
radio address 


must 
hearted. This 
with the words: 


ideology 


econeludes 


In the light of recent information I take this 
opportunity to state that the Ministry of Educa- 
tion can have confidence only in those teachers’ 
associations of which not only the executive of- 
ficers, but also every individual member is willing 
to give assurance in writing that he has adopted 
without reserve the principles of a consciously 
national and Christian education. The national 
Revolution is not satisfied with the mere outward 
semblance of a Those capable of no 
greater change than that cannot expect to be 
called The new 
school demands a whole German teacher who finds 
in the principles of Christian philosophy the mo- 
tive and power for unselfish devotion to its cause. 


change. 


upon as co-workers. German 


It will know how to find such men and with their 
help to build the new German school. 


Germany is, of course, entitled to have 
whatever type of government and educa- 
tion she chooses, but the world which has 
to live with her has a right to know what 
the aims of both are. What does the em- 
phasis on loyalty and self-sacrifice, on the 
study of the nation’s heroes, on the na- 
tion’s heroic past mean? What is the sig- 
nificance of the inculeation of quiescent 
obedience to the authority of the Fuhrer? 
And it is to be noted that whenever the 
heroes and the Fiihrer are mentioned, there 
is never included the name of a single 
leader in art or music, science or litera- 
ture, or of any one who has made any con- 
tribution to the welfare of humanity! 

It is possible now to put together a defi- 
nite picture of what Naziism means for the 
world. I have already (in an article on 
‘Nationalism, Patriotism and Education 
in Germany,’’ which appeared in The 
Kadelpian Review, January, 1934, pp. 157 
f.) published a translation of the ‘‘Sugges- 
tions for History Text-books’’ which were 
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issued on July 20, 1933, and which will 
color all text-books to be used after Easter, 
1935. It is not necessary to repeat here 
the falsification of history, of the Nordie 
and Germanic theories, of the race theory 
and so on. The same ideas are conveyed 
by the material which is translated and 
Whatever the official 
the for peace 
and on disarmament may be, here is first- 
hand evidence of the kind of militaristic 
indoctrination and war propaganda which 
is going on in the schools with techniques, 


presented below. 


pronouncements on desire 


in comparison with which the propaganda 
and indoctrination of the Imperial period 
were infantile. 
whole of German life has become a school 
and there is no aspect of it—social, politi- 
cal, economic, scientific, literary, esthetie— 
which has not been gletchgeschaltet or eo- 
ordinated with the fundamental purposes 
of National Socialism. 


For, more than ever, the 


II 


The following quotations were selected 
and pubHshed in the Fewille Mensuelle 


d’Information, October-November, 1933, 


of the Fédération Internationale des Asso- 
ciations d’Instituteurs: 


Objectivity in the teaching of history is only 
one of the numerous fallacies of liberalism. It is 
not man in general who studies history but a Ger- 
man, a Frenchman, The 
‘“man’’ of liberalism is only an artificial creation. 
In reality he does not exist; there are only men 
who belong to a definite nation or race. 

We will never approach history impartially but 
as Germans. ... We care nothing about an in- 
sipid enumeration of ‘‘objective’’ facts; we want 
a historical science for Germans. ... We do not 
want to know anything about the fantasy of a 
general humane education. 
Germans. 

Nationalist research in history is Pan-German, 
that is to say it considers the Austrians as Ger- 
mans of Austria. They are not a people allied to 
us but part of our people. The Anschluss is not 
a problem for study but a task to solve. 

The German Swiss and the Dutch are also mem- 


an Englishman, ete. 


We want to train true 
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bers of the great community, of the German Reich ; 
their history is the history of Germany, and the 
immediate duty of Germany is to continue the task 
of the Roman Emperors and to establish a great 
Germany, one and indivisible. German destiny 
has for its sphere the territory between the Rhine 
and the Vistula, between the Alps and Vienna. 
It is by imbuing ourselves with this idea of Pan- 
that we will understand the signifi- 
eance of the separation Switzerland and 
Holland, 
Austria, the separation from East Prussia. 


Germanism 
from 
with 
Only 


those who see danger can avoid it.—Die Deutsche 


the interdiction of the Anschluss 


Schule; September, 1933. 

The war instinct is inborn in our young gener- 
tion. It finds expression in the war games of 
children, in the penchant for battles and in the 
preference for literature which deals with wars 
and victory. 

The training of the military spirit has two as- 
pects: one side physical and the other moral. 
Moral training consists of awakening and encour- 
aging the war instinct and the love of liberty; 
physical training is given by pre-military prepara- 
The 


two aspects in the development of youth are in- 


tion whose end is the training of soldiers. 


dispensable and inconceivable, the one without the 
other.—Berliner Lehrerzeitung, August 17, 1933. 

To the spirit is allied the idea of force which is 
but the expression of a powerful instinct for pres- 
ervation; the two are intimately bound together. 
And if we wish to express this relation symboli- 
eally, we turn to the educational program of 
Mussolini: the Book and the Musket. The book 
is the symbol of moral education and the musket 
Allgemeine 





the symbol of the militaristic spirit. 
Deutsche Lehrerzeitung, August 19, 1933. 


The Allgemeine Deutsche Lehrerzeitung 
has earried the following quotations on the 


front pages of the issues for the dates 


mentioned : 


The taste for militarism must be inculeated in 
children; they must be told this at every opportu- 
nity that every man of noble birth must be a sol- 
dier.—Frederick the Great; in the issue for Sep- 
tember 2, 1933. 

Rigorous discipline is desirable at a given time. 
... The same discipline imparts the qualities 
needed by the soldier and the scholar; in fact there 
is no competent scholar who does not possess the 
What should a rigor- 
and command.— 


instincts of a good soldier. 


ous school teach ?—Obedience 


Nietzsche; in the issue for September 23, 1933. 
I know that we Germans will be victorious in the 
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next war; it is the will and the way of God. Sim. 
ply because it is our turn, no one can resist our 
health within and our young strength. ... But 
such a nation whose hour sounds, must arm itself 
within and without . . . in such a way that it will 
lead us to victory and to power. Who could then 
be the heart and head of Europe?—Gustay 
Frenssen; in the issue for October 14, 1933. 


III 


The Zentralinstitut fiir Erziehung und 
Unterricht, which was established in 1915. 
became under the republic the center for 
the collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation on the new education. One of its 
functions was to maintain an exhibit of 
books and school work dealing with and 
illustrating the progress of education. 
Last October this exhibit was cleared out 
as a symbol of all that was hateful and sus- 
pect to the new régime—its emphasis on 
individualism and personality, its demo- 
cratic notions, its liberalism and its sus- 
pected entanglements with pacifist and 
international movements. A new exhibit 
more in accord with current aims and pur- 
poses was brought together; its character 
is described with that fervor which charac- 
terizes all recent educational literature in 
an article by Dr. M. A. Hedwig Fitzler on 
‘*National Socialist Literature—The Ex- 
hibit at the Zentralinstitut fiir Erziehung 
und Unterricht,’’ which appeared in Das 
Deutsche Frauenwerk, October, 1933, pp. 
25-28. 


The exhibition rooms of the Zentralinstitut fir 
Erziehung und Unterricht, which is under the 
Ministry of Education, has housed, since October 
10, an extraordinarily interesting display of Na- 
tional Socialist and national (vélkische) literature. 
These, starting from the days of the World War, 
lead through the disgraceful humiliation of Ger- 
many to the awakening of the Nation, to the rise 
of the Brown Army until the final victory of the 
National Socialist idea and its penetration into 
state and law, economies and labor, education and 
national culture. It is, of course, impossible 
within the limited assignment of a general report 
to present even a half-way complete list of the 
works exhibited or to discuss them in any way. 
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re it is only possible to follow the leading idea 
hich dominates the exhibition and to take some 
k or other from the case and indicate its value 
nd through it the aim and purpose of the exhibi- 


he very first group of books before which we 
tand leads back to the dreary days of the World 
In Werner Beumelburg’s Sperrfeuer wm 
tschland, that unique monument to the Un- 
ywn Soldier, the epoch-making four years glow 

t us like a stream of lava. Out of the austere 

k, Ernst Jiinger’s Der Kampf als 

lebnis, stares the face of a man who experienced 
ll the gamut of the emotional life released by the 
War. The Kriegsbriefe gefallener Studenten, 
Langemark with Magnus Wehner’s Preface, 
Skagerrack (Friedrich Kuhlwetter), Scapa Flow 

Admiral v. Reuter), Totenkreuz in Flandern 
(Dietr. Volker), U-Boot im Fegefeuer (Freiherr 
y. Spiegel) testify to the heroism of a nation. 
[he strongest war book, however, Hans Zéberlein’s 
Glaube an Deutschland is, in the words of our 

der, the ‘‘Legacy of the Front’’ (Vermichtnis 

* Front). 

Then the Siberian trilogy of Edwin Dwinger 
Die Armee hinter Stacheldraht, Zwischen Weiss 
und Ret. Die sibirische Tragédie 1919-20, Wir 

fen Deutschland) with its shattering naked real- 
sm leads through all the hell of imprisonment in 


inneres 


the Tsarist Empire as it diSintegrates and ends in 
Bolshevism into the darkest years of the post-War 
period in Germany to resound in a proclamation 
f an indestructible will to live, which seeks and 

illy recognizes the road to the reconstruction of 


e nation. 
Germany’s deepest humiliation finds its pithy 
expression in the Fibel zum Versailler Diktat 
Heinr. Siekmeyer), in Versailles—Deutschlands 
Fessel (Benno Kettner), and in the National So- 
cialist Monthly, No. 6, Wir Klagen an! From the 
dy frontiers in the East and West, in the 
North and South, from the misery and suffering of 
our sacrificed brothers and sisters, there arises a 
inanimous appeal through the works of Beumel- 
burg (Deutschland in Ketten), Rolf Brandt 
Schlageter, Leben und Sterben eines deutschen 
Helden), Grimm (Die Franzosen an Rhein und 
Ruhr), Hanns Jobst (Schlageter), A. Pfaff (Der 
Young Plan), and Wilhelm Ziegler (Abriistungs- 
betrug in Versailles). The effects of the Versailles 
Treaty, the economic and moral misery, the strug- 
gies of despair in German territory, the strangle- 
hold of unemployment are described by von Salo- 
mon (Die Gedchteten), Joseph Goebbels (Michael), 
Richard Euringer (Die Arbeitslosen), and Gregor 
Strasser (Kampf wm Deutschland). The French- 
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book Deutschlands 
conscience of the 


man, René Martel, in his 

blutende Grenze, arouses the 
world, probes into the deep wounds which cut 
right through Central Europe, and loudly demands 
the restoration of Germany’s Eastern frontiers to 
make life tolerable. 

Necessity is the road to happiness—the recogni- 
tion of this by Goebbels’ Michael is the common 
recognition of Germany’s destiny; it compels the 
awakening of the nation led by the National 
Socialism of Adolf Hitler (see esp. Eugen Schmahl, 
Der Aufstieg der nationalen Idee; Ernst Boepple, 
Adolf Hitlers Reden). Mein Kampf becomes the 
Bible of the German people. As the world disinte- 
grates National Socialism erects the pillars of the 
Third Reich. (Heinr. 
Hoffmann, Das braune 
(Wulf Bley). In Kampfen 
Maria Wisser) German youth sees its destiny and 
its task (Schicksal und Aufgabe der deutschen 
Jugend). How Hitler’s spirit 
youth is reflected in the terrible conflicts in the 
soul of the German proletarian youth Quex (K. A. 
Schenziger), to which an unsurpassable tribute is 
paid in Hans Heinz Ewers’ Horst-Wessel-Buch.— 
Biographies of the leaders of the new Germany 
make up the fifth group of the exhibition. Besides 
Johannes Stark’s Adolf Hitlers Ziele und Per- 
sonlichkeit mention must be made of Erich Czech- 
Jochberg’s three works: Unser Fiihrer; Adolf 
Hitler und sein Stab; Hitler, Reichskanzler. F.W. 
Schaafhausen Hindenburg, Vater 
Volkes as the representative of pure Prussian tra- 
dition, who recognizes only loyalty to his people. 
The genius for propaganda and the personality of 
Minister Goebbels are sketched by Wilfried Bade. 
Barth and Martin Sommerfeld attempt to picture 
Hermann Goring, the Fighter; F. Th. Hart draws 
a sketch of Alfred Rosenberg, while Edgar v. 
Schmid-Pauli (Die Mdnner um Hitler), Klaus 
Ekkehart (Die Reichstatthalter) and Wilhelm von 
Miiffling (Wegbereiter und Vorkimpfer fiir das 
neue Deutschland) describe the careers of the men 
about the leader and his lieutenants. 

In these men about Adolf Hitler there matured 
the nature, principles and aims of the National 
Socialist German Workers Party (sixth group of 
books), whose program Gottfried Feder (Das Pro- 
gramm der NSDAP and Der deutsche Staat) and 
Alfred Rosenberg (Wesen, Grundsitze und Ziele 
der NSDAP and Das Wesensgefiige des National- 
sozialismus) have described clearly and sharply in 
incisive language for the German people: Race 
philosophy and state construction; foreign politics 
and economic ethics; world outlook, religion and 
politics; renaissance of mortality ;—such are the 


The Brown Army arises 
Heer). SA 
und Glauben 


marschiert 
(Eve 


inspires German 


describes des 
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stout pillars on which the will, the power and the 


soul of National Socialism are building the Third 


Reich! and which the principles of political Edu- 


cation of the Germans (seventh group) must de- 


velop with all the speed and urgency possible. 
Ernst Krieck (Nationalpolitische Erziehung, Die 


deutsche V olkischer Der 
Staat des deutschen Menschen), the creator of the 
national socialist philosophy of education, and the 
optimistic strength of the books of 
den Brock (Jedes Volk hat 
alismus, Der politische Mensch, Das Dritte Reich, 
Das ewige Reich) are here the spokesmen together 
Alfred (Mythos Jahr- 


hunderts). Bries de Heckelingen presents in 100 


Staatsidee, Gesamtstaat, 


Moeller van 


seinen eigenen Sozi- 


with Rosenberg des 20 
striking quotations a Weqweiser durch die national- 
sozialistische Literatur. In F. Biichner’s Was ist 


das Reich? the profound ideas of Eugen Diesel 


and Hans Grimm find expression. The problems 
of political economy and social polities of the na- 


Volk 
great na- 


tional future lead Fr. Burgdoérfer in ohne 


Jugend to demand an open road for a 
tion’s will to live. 

Der V dlkische 
M. R. 


Johann 


Gedanke in der Vergangenheit by 
Gerstenhauer leads us through the spirit of 
Gottlieb Fichte deutsche 


Freytag 


(Reden an die 


Nation) and Gustav (Bilder aus der 


deutschen Vergangenheit) to Prussianism (eighth 
whose ‘ derives its unconquerable 


group) ‘style’’ 


strength as a world principle from its thorough- 
going non-plebeian laws of existence.2 

The ninth group of the exhibition directs atten- 
tion to the struggle for room for existence on 
which this German Prussianism has been compelled 
through the absurdity of the so-called 
The misery of millions of tortured 


individuals in the East compels the mobilization 


+ 


to enter 


peace terms, 


f all material and spiritual forces in order to se- 
cure a solution (see Albert Brackmann, 
Polen Heiss-Ziegfeld, Deutschland und 
der Korridor) on the soil which gave proof of the 


German 
und wir; 
great colonizing effort of the German people in 
the Middle Ages (see Karl Hampe, Der Zug nach 
Osten; E, Randt, Die neuere polnische Geschichts- 
Entdeutschung 
interna- 


tional considerations of the most objective accu- 


forsch ung; H. Rauschning, Die 


Westpreussens). Historical as well as 


1 See on this Hans Glisow, Die Seele des dritten 
Reiches; Eugen Hadamowsky, Propaganda und 
nationale Macht; Heinrich Hoffmann, Der Triwmph 
des Willens; Max Frauendorfer, Der sténdische 
Gedanke im Nationalsozialismus. 

2 Moeller van den Brock, Der preussische Stil; 
Wilhelm Stapel, Preussen muss sein; Herbert 
Blank, Soldaten. Preussisches Fiihrertum von 


Waterloo bis Ypern; Schinkel, Preussischer Adel; 
O. Spengler, Preussentum und Sozialismus. 
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racy demand a correction of the great injustice 
of Versailles in the West (see Fritz Klovekorn, 
Das Saargebiet; Karl Linnebach, Die gerecht, 
Aloys Schulte, 
Tausend Jahre deutscher Geschichte am Rhein 

and in the South-East and South (see Jos. 
Papesch, Fesseln wm Oesterreich ; Hans Lukaschek, 
Das Schulrecht der Minderheiten in 
Deutschland ; Wilhelm Rohmeder, Das Deutschtum 
in Siidtirol; Sprachenatlas der Grenzgebiete des 
deutschen Reiches; Otto Boelitz, Das Grenz- und 


Grenze im deutschen Westen; 


nationalen 


Auslandsdeutschtum). A change is also demanded 
in the distribution of the colonies which we once 
won with far greater expenditure of national 
strength than the other nations (see Hans Grimm, 
Volk ohne Raum and Der Oelsucher von Duala). 
The groups from ten to sixteen objectify the 
introduction of the National Socialist 
physical education (The Idea of Defense, 10), into 
the working classes (The German Worker, 11 
into the peasant class (12), into law (13), into 
economies (14), into biology and race theory (15). 
These groups furnish the fundamental arguments 


for Antisemitism as the duty of the nation-con 


idea into 


scious individual (16). 

The review closes with three extraordinarily im- 
portant collections of works on Labor Service 
(17), on School and University Reform (18),4 and 
on Deutschkunde (19). 

It is these last groups which in the selection of 
the books on racial and national knowledge, saga 
and fairy-tales forcibly impress on heart and mind 
the variety and lofty character of Germanic cul- 
With pious devotion we lay down Wilhelm 
With profound 


Karl 


ture. 
Teudt’s Germanische Heiligtiimer. 
self-consciousness we leave the 
Theodor Strasser (Die Nordgermanen, 
und Germanen, Sachsen und Angelsachsen), and 
the book on Germanie world conquest and found- 
ing of states which Will Vesper has described in 
his Harten Geschlecht. 

Among the magazines Das Deutsche Fravwen- 
werk, as the organ of women leaders, and Deutsche 
Jugend im Gelinde are particularly noteworthy. 


works of 
Wikinger 


3 Especially, H. Stellbrecht, Der deutsche 
Arbeitsdienst; Deutsches Studentenwerk: Wo 


findet die deutsche Jugend neuen Lebensraum? ; 
Annemarie Willucka, Freizeiten fiir jugendliche 
Erwerbslose. 

4 Special mention must be made of: Fr. Hiller, 
Die ‘‘ Deutsche Schule,’’? Entwurf eines national- 
sozialistischen Schulprogramms; Philipp Hordt, 
Grundformen volkhafter Bildung; Karl Eckhardt, 
Die Landschule; Ernst Krieck, Die Erneuerung 
der Universitit ; Ad. Rein, Die Idee der politischen 
Universitat; Ziegler, Praktische Kulturarbeit im 
Dritten Reich. 
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books, the magazines, and the pictures from 
great days of Frederick the Great to the 
of Adolf Hitler, which have been brought 
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first exhibition of national 


call out to 


this 
literature 


together in 
(vélkische ) 
' 


man and women:5 Go and see! 


every German 


Take and read! 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
THE FIRST MOSCOW UNIVERSITY 
Dr. I. Vanya SOLLINS, director of the Anglo- 

{merican Institute of the First Moscow Uni- 

ersity, announced on April 28 that the insti- 


tute will offer a variety of courses in eduea- 


tion, combined with supervised travel in the 
Soviet Union this summer in order to provide 
{merican educators an opportunity to observe 
ducational methods in the new Russia. The 
program, Dr. Sollins pointed out, will carefully 
idhere to the agreement made between Maxim 
jitvinov, Russian foreign minister, and Presi- 
Roosevelt, when the Soviet Union 
cognized. Final plans will be announced 
vy in May after a meeting of leading Amer- 

an edueators with Alexander Troyanovsky, 
fussian Ambassador to the United States. To 
end that the Soviet authorities may learn 
the American reaction to the new Russian edu- 
al system an American national advisory 


was 


inci! of the institute has been created with 


following members: 


Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of New York 
‘niversity; William F. Russell, dean of Teachers 
ege, Columbia University; John Dewey, pro- 
or emeritus of philosophy at Columbia; George 
its, professor of education at Teachers Col- 
ge, Columbia University; I. L. Kandel, professor 
education at Teachers College; John W. 
Withers, dean of the School of Education, New 
York University; Harvey W. Zorbaugh, of New 
York University; Robert M. Hutchins, president 
f the University of Chicago; Ernest H. Wilkins, 
resident of Oberlin College; William Allan Neil- 
son, president of Smith College; Frank P. Gra- 
im, president of the University of North Caro- 
na; Stephen Duggan, director of the Institute of 
International Education; W. W. Charters, director 
of the Bureau of Research, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Robert L. Kelly, secretary of the Association 
f Ameriean Colleges; John A. Kingsbury, secre- 
tary of the Milbank Memorial Fund; Susan M. 


Kingsbury, professor of social economy and social , 


research, Bryn Mawr College; Paul Klapper, dean 
‘f the School of Education of the College of the 
of New York; Charles R. Mann, director of 


W. Tyler, 


general secretary of the American Association of 


the American Council on Education; H. 


University Professors, and Thomas Woody, pro 
fessor of the history of education, University of 


Pennsylvania. 


The institute will open on July 15 and close 
on August 26. Dr. Stephen Duggan, director 
of the Institute of International Edueation, is 
now in Moseow arranging for accommodations 


for the American students. 


THE ONE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF TEACHER TRAINING IN 
NEW YORK 
May 2 marked the one-hundredth anniversary 
York 
creating provisions for the training of teachers 
for the common schools and granting state aid 
This action was 


of the state legislative action in New 


to academies for this purpose. 
the beginning of the permanent policy of state- 
supported teacher training in America. Prior 
to May 2, 1834, the academies in New York 
had attempted to train teachers. Mr. William 
M. French, writing in The New York Times, 
notes that as early as 1821 the regents of the 
University of New York reported that “it is 
look for a 


supply of teachers for the common schools, as 


to these seminaries that we must 
well as for the occasional rise of humble merit 
from obscurity.” The regents at the time were 
opposed to the Prussian normal school plan, 
which had been deseribed in America as early 
as 1825. Instead the regents urged that “the 
academies should become the nurseries of in- 
struetors for common schools, leaving it to the 
prepare themselves 
for the business of teaching.” Not until 1844 
was the first normal school established in New 
York. The eight academies selected for teacher 
5 The ‘‘woman and National Socialism’’ has not 
yet been considered as a separate group in the ex- 
hibit. At the suggestion of the writer of this 
report, however, literature on the subject has al- 
ready been requested, especially the straightfor- 
ward work of Paula Siber von Groote, Die Frauen- 
frage und thre Lésung durch den Nationalsozi- 
alismus, and the excellent journal, Die deutsche 
Frauenfront, now Das Deutsche Frauenwerk. 


interest of individuals to 
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training received subsidies of $400 each; others 
were added later. 

When the new plan of training teachers was 
established the regents required all entrants to 
pass an examination showing themselves “schol- 
ars in the higher branches of English eduea- 
tion.” But inasmuch as the tests were given 
by the principal of the academy, the stringency 
When the 


regents in 1882 required a certificate of com- 


of the test was not highly selective. 


mon-school graduation, enrolments in teacher 
training classes dropped from 2,514 in 1878- 
1879 to 1,043 in 1882-1883. 


The program of training at first did not differ 


substantially from the rest of the academie 
courses. Often prospective teachers were not 
segregated from the other students. Higher 


Knglish, mathematies, classical languages, men- 
tal and moral philosophy, evidences of Christi- 
anity, logic, “book chemistry” and occasionally 
were the subjects often 


a modern language 


studied. But in the nineties more specialized 
Reviews of common 
School 


management, science of education, methodology, 


courses were introduced. 


school fundamentals were now required. 


history of education and a little observation 
and practise, all of them taught by one in- 
structor, became the “professional” courses. In 
the nineteen-twenties training for teaching in 
the rural schools of the state resulted in a new 
stage of professional education with the more 
comprehensive teachers college coming into 
view, and the adjustment of the normal school 
program to the demand for more technically 
the 


schools, but for the secondary schools as well. 


trained teachers, not only for common 


LETTER FROM THE NEW YORK STATE 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
TO TRUSTEES OF THE COM- 
MON SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


THE following letter has been addressed by 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, president of the University 
of the State of New York and Commissioner of 
Edueation of New York, to the trustees of the 
common school districts of New York State: 

School patrons State of New 
York have convened this evening in regular annual 
meeting to determine the educational plans which 
shall guide the conduct of the schools for the com- 


throughout the 


ing year. 
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The facilities for education within the various 
communities of the State can never greatly exceed 
the desires nor far outstrip the thinking of loca] 
school patrons. Let us be of single mind and 


purpose this evening in the discharge of our duty, 


may be promoted for the best advantage of tl 
children, the community and the State. Let no 
child become the loser in school opportunity by 
the insincere purposes or selfish action of his 
elders. 

Many communities have maintained high edu 
cational standards for their schools during these 
times of economic stress. Frequently this has bee: 
I con- 


gratulate these many districts on such evidences 


accomplished only by higher local taxation. 


of sacrifice and effort, indicating their high esteem 
of public education. 

I regret to report, however, that educational 
standards have not been maintained in all in- 
In many of our schools the educational 


Instru 


stances. 
program has undergone a severe pruning. 
tional service too frequently has been measured by 
its cheapness rather than by its true worth to 
children. Many schools are sorely in need of in- 
structional equipment and supplies now depleted 
by overzealous economies. 

I can render no better advice than to urge you 
to engage competent teachers and to provide then 
with adequate instructional equipment so that lost 
ground may be regained and new gains securely 
held. 

More than ever before in the history of the State 
the various units of government are under the 
scrutiny of commissions, committees and indi- 
viduals. It has been widely charged that many 
of the common school districts are among the most 
costly of our small units of government. This 
problem should receive your careful thought, study 
and action. 

The effectiveness of the central rural school dis- 
trict in meeting the problems of small and poor 
districts has repeatedly been demonstrated. I 
again recommend that you study the possibilities 
offered you under this form of organization. 

I urge you to call freely upon your district su- 
perintendent and the State Education Department 
in the various problems that confront you, in order 
that each district in the State may maintain high 


educational standards. 
GIFT TO THE PRINCETON INSTITUTE 
FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


Dr. ABRAHAM FLEXNER, director of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study at Princeton, ac- 
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April 24 that an anonymous gift of $1,000,- 
0 had been received by the institute to facili- 

the organization of the school of economies 
| polities, which was decided upon some time 


The gift was announced at the annual meet- 
of the trustees of the institute and will be 
led to the initial endowment of $5,000,000 
en by Louis Bamberger and Mrs. Felix Fuld 
the time the institute was established by 
1 in 1930. 
At the meeting Mr. Bamberger and Mrs. Fuld 
made life trustees of the institute with 
the powers of the regular trustees. 

Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarth- 

re College, and Dr. Florence R. Sabin, of 
the Roekefeller Institute for Medical Research, 

re reelected trustees, their terms having ex- 
d. Professor Oswald Veblen, a member of 

e institute staff, was made a member of the 

rporation and was elected a trustee of the 

titute. 

Officers were elected as follows: Chairman, 
\lanson B. Houghton; Vice-chairmen, Herbert 
H. Maass and Walter W. Stewart; Treasurer, 
Samuel D. Leidesdorf; Assistant-treasurer, Ira 
\. Schur; Secretary, Frank Aydelotte; Assis- 

nt-secretary, Esther 8. Bailey. Dr. Flexner 
as reappointed director of the institute. 

The Institute for Advanced Study was estab- 
shed in 1930, but up to now only the school of 
mathematies, which was opened in October, 
No definite plans 
have been announced regarding the opening of 


1933, has been functioning. 


the new school of economies and polities. 

Dr. Flexner reported that during the first 
working year of the institute the school of 
hematies had five professors, each of whom 
ad an assistant, and that there were enrolled 
twenty-three workers, all of whom previously 
had received the Ph.D. degree and almost every 
one of whom was on leave of absence from a 
college or university to carry on original re- 





search and personal cooperation with a mem- 
ber of the staff. 

Among these are mathematicians from Vi- 
enna, Edinburgh, Copenhagen, Chicago, Johns 
Hopkins, Michigan, Cincinnati, the California 
Institute of Technology, Rice Institute, Bryn 
Mawr and other institutions of learning. 
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Professor P. A. M. Dirac, of the University 
of Cambridge, Nobel prize laureate for 1933 in 
mathematical physics, will spend the coming 
year at the institute as visiting professor. 

The Institute for Advanced Study closed 
officially for the current year on May 1, but 
certain members of the staff and some workers 
will continue their research work indefinitely. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PRODUCTIVE 
SCHOLARSHIP AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


As a preliminary step to providing younger 
faculty members of Harvard College with suffi- 
cient opportunity for productive scholarship 
work, President James Bryant 


and research 


Conant has ordered a detailed survey of the 
time demanded by teaching, laboratory instrue- 
tion and tutoring from full-time instructors and 
from assistant professors on their first appoint- 
ment in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. In 


his annual report Dr. Conant wrote: 


Sufficient time should be allowed for writing and 
investigation; a satisfactory balance must be 
struck between teaching and research. 

In the future as in the past, our teachers must 
be scholars who are extending the frontiers of 
knowledge in every direction. I hope there will 
never be a separation of our faculty into those who 
teach and those who carry on creative work. 

No line should be drawn between teaching and 
research. Our strength in the past has lain in the 
fact that the spirit of scholarship has pervaded 
our teaching and our scholars have seen the im- 
portance of perpetuating the ideals of scholarship 
as well as advancing knowledge in their own 
specialty. 

Harvard must endeavor to draw to its staff the 
most able investigators and teachers of the world. 

We have at Harvard unusual advantages for 
scholarly work: libraries, museums, laboratories 
and special institutes. 

In some fields we can provide opportunities for 
investigation which are unequalled in this country. 
It is clearly our first duty to see that our perma- 
nent staff is composed of those who can use these 
facilities most effectively and wisely. We must 
provide every opportunity for the ambitious, bril- 
liant young scholar to come to Harvard and demon- 
strate his worth. 


President Conant’s survey begins with the 
mailing of the following letter to about one 
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hundred instructors doing full-time work under 


the Faculty of Arts and Sciences: 


Could you let me have before May 1 a statement 
as to the number of hours of teaching and labora- 
instruction and pro- 
gram demands of you each week? It would be a 
great help also if you could include in the letter 
hours which 


tory tutoring your present 


some estimate as to the number of 
you give each week in preparation for tutorial 
conferences, laboratory exercises and class meet- 
ings. 

I am asking for this statement at the request 
of President Conant, who is eager to make a sur- 
vey of the time demanded by university duties 
He and 
I are both eager to make sure that programs of 

time of in- 
from finding 


from the instructors under this faculty. 


instruction do not demand so much 
that 
leisure for their own research work. 


We wish to have every man, so far as it is pos- 


structors they are prevented 


sible, given a sufficient opportunity for productive 
scholarship, and as a first step in estimating the 
problem, the president feels that he needs state- 
ments of the sort I am suggesting in this letter 
from each of the instructors who are offering in- 
struction under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


CHOOSING-A-CAREER CONFERENCE 

IN Newark, N. J., there will convene on June 
26, 27 and 28 the first Choosing-a-Career Con- 
ference for college students. Among those who 
will address the conference will be Leonor F. 
Loree, president of the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad; Colby M. Chester, president of the 
General Foods Corporation; Straus, 
president of R. H. Macy and Company; S. L. 
Rothapfel (Roxy); Edward L. Bernays, organ- 
izer of the Edison Golden Jubilee; Amelia Ear- 
hart; Roy Chapman Andrews, acting managing 
director of the Museum of Natural History; 
James P. Warburg; Elizabeth Hawes, fashion 
stylist, and Naney MeClelland, interior deco- 


Perey 


rator. Among the careers to be diseussed will 
be advertising, automotive industry, building, 
government, insurance, journalism, publishing, 
shipping, steel, beauty culture, secretarial work, 
literature, magazine photography, radio broad- 
casting, restaurant management, social service 


and the theater. 

The advisory board ineludes Frank Aydelotte, 
president of Swarthmore College; Robert C. 
Clothier, president of Rutgers University; Mar- 
garet T. Corwin, dean of the New Jersey Col- 
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lege for Women; Albert Beecher Crawford, dj- 
rector of the department of personnel study a: 
Yale University ; George B. Cutten, president of 
Colgate University; Harvey N. Davis, president 
of Stevens Institute of Technology; Livingston 
Farrand, president of Cornell University: 
Christian Gauss, dean of the college, Princeton 
University; Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of the 
college, Columbia University; Henry N. Mac- 
Cracken, president of Vassar College; William 
A. Neilson, president of Smith College; Marion 
Edwards Park, president of Bryn Mawr (o|- 
lege; Ellen Fitz Pendleton, president of Welles- 
ley College; Josiah H. Penniman, provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Rufus D. 
Smith, provost of New York University; Mary 
EK. Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke; Kar! 
T. Compton, president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Daniel L. Marsh, presi- 
dent of Boston University; Ada Louise Com- 
stock, president of Radcliffe College, and Ralph 
C. Hutchison, president of Washington and 
Jefferson College. 


SUMMER MEETING OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


CONCURRENTLY with the meetings of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, the Department of 
Visual Instruction will be held in Washington, 
D. C., on Monday and Tuesday, July 2 and 3. 
Miss J. Elizabeth Dyer, who has charge of visual 
instruction in divisions 1-9 of the District 
Sehools in Washington, is local chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. The sessions will 
be held in the afternoon and evening. 
announcements state that the general program 
will consist of a class demonstration in the teach- 
ing of fifth-grade geography; a demonstration 
of techniques for making miniature habitat 
groups for science, geography and history; a 
demonstration of techniques for making home- 
made slides in color; techniques and standards 
for poster making; the integration of visual-sen- 
sory aids in classroom procedure; and an exhibit 
of the realia used in the Washington, D. C., 
schools. The foregoing program is planned for 
Monday afternoon, July 2. The evening pro- 
gram will be devoted to discussions of the rela- 
tion between motion pictures and the morality 
of youth, and the probable trends in the field of 
Mr. John A. Hollinger will 
At the Tuesday 


Present 


motion pictures. 


lead the latter discussion. 
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wheon Mr. C. F. Hoban will give his report 
delegate to the International Congress of 
!dueational Cinematography, which has recently 
sed in Rome. The afternoon session on Tues- 
will provide discussions of the relation of 

ms to the radio in the classroom; the eduea- 
al values in commercial films; the use of 
ms in character education, and the prevention 
delinqueney. Among those who will appear 

n the program are: Grace Courtney, of Pitts- 
ieh, Pa.; John Orth, of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History; W. T. R. Price, of 
varborough, N. Y.; Wilbur Emmert, of Indi 
ana. Pa.; Lillian Hetherstraw, of Drake Univer- 
sitv, Des Moines; C. M. Koon, of the U. S. 
Office of Education; Rita Hochheimer, of New 
York City; Howard M. LeSourd, of Boston Uni 


r 
repr \ 
Versity 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 

[ue tentative program of the seventeenth 
nnual meeting of the American Couneil on 
Edueation, to be held on May 18 and 19, has 
been issued. 

The meeting will be held in the building of 
the National Academy of Sciences, Washington, 
D. C., and the general topic of the conference 
will be “Pioneer Adventures in Edueation.” 


The tentative program follows: 


FRIDAY, May 18 
Morning Session, 10:00 a.M., 
Chairman, Dean William F. Russell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Minutes and Reports. 
‘‘Crime and a Revised National Policy in Eduea 
tion,’’?’ Honorable Royal S. Copeland, United 


States Senate. 


‘*An Experiment in the Washington Schools, 
Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘*Techniques of Educational Experimentation, ’’ 
W. W. Charters, the Ohio State University. 

‘* Education in the Tennessee Valley Experiment,’’ 
Fred W. Reeves, Tennessee Valley Authority. 

‘* Emotions in the Educative Process,’’ Daniel A. 
Prescott, Rutgers University. 

Director’s Report—‘‘Integration,’’ C. Riborg 
Mann. 

Afternoon Session, 2:00 P.M. 

Chairman’s Address, William F. Russell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

‘*Citizens’ Councils for Constructive Economy,’’ 
Howard P. Jones, National Municipal League, 
New York. 

‘*The Educational Advisory Committee of the New 
York State Economie Couneil,’’ Frank F. 
Spaulding, Yale University. 

SATURDAY, MAy 19 
Morning Session, 9: 80 a. M. 

‘*The Year’s Work in the Council’s Committees’’ 

‘*The Problems and Plans Committees,’’ S. P. 
Capen, University of Buffalo. 

‘*The Committee on Standards,’’ Raymond 
Walters, University of Cincinnati. 

‘*The Committee on Education and Govern 
ment,’’ John K. Norton, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

‘*The Committee on Fundamental Factors in 
Achievement,’’ Cloyd H. Marvin, George 
Washington University. 

‘“The Cooperative Test Service,’’ H. E. 
Hawkes, Columbia University. 

‘*The Committee on Graduate Instruction,’’ 
R. M. Hughes, Iowa State College. 

‘“‘The Emergency Committee on NRA,’’ 
Cloyd H. Marvin, George Washington 


University. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Le Baron Russert Brieas, professor 
emeritus of oratory and rhetoric at Harvard 
University, formerly dean of Harvard College 
and president of Radeliffe College, died sud- 
denly on April 24, in his seventy-ninth year. 

Dr. Paut Suorey, professor of Greek at the 
University of Chicago for the last forty-two 
years, died on April 24. He was seventy-six 
vears old. 


Dr. WitniamM Henry WELCH, recognized 





leader of the medical sciences in the United 
States, professor emeritus of the history of med- 
icine in the Johns Hopkins Medical School, pre- 
viously professor of pathology, first dean of the 
school and director of the School of Hygiene and 
Publie Health, died on April 30 in his eighty- 
fifth vear. 

Dr. Q. A. W. Ronreacn, professor of educa- 
tion and director of courses in educational ad- 
ministration at the University of Pittsburgh, has 











i 
| 
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accepted the presidency of the State Teachers 
College at Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. EvGene A. COoLuiGAN was installed as 
fourth president of Hunter College on May 4. 
Laurence L. Cassidy, chairman of the adminis- 
trative committee of the college, presided, and 
Mark Hisner, chairman of the Board of Higher 
Edueation, inducted Dr. Colligan into office. 
3ishop William T. Manning delivered the invo- 
cation, and Monsignor Michael J. Lavelle the 
benediction. Among those expected to attend 
the exercises were Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, Comptroller W. Arthur Cunningham, 
United States Senator Royal S. Copeland, Dr. 
James M. Kieran, president-emeritus of the col- 
lege; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University; Chancellor Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, of New York University; Thomas 
Stockham Baker, president of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology; Robert C. Clothier, presi- 
dent of Rutgers University; Dean Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, of Barnard College; Dean Herbert 
E. Hawkes, of Columbia College, and represen- 
tatives of more than 100 other colleges and uni- 


versities from throughout the country. 


Dr. JoHN HeNRY MacCRAcKEN, associate di- 
rector of the American Council on Education, 
formerly president of Lafayette College, is one 
of eight alumni on whom Meritorious Service 
Awards will be conferred at commencement by 
New York University. Recipients of the awards 
were guests on April 23 at a dinner given by 
the hundred alumni who had previously received 
this award. 

Proressor Dixon Ryan Fox, of Columbia 
University, president-elect of Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., spoke at the annual senior 
dinner of Brothers College of Drew University 
on May 4. 

Dr. JAMES McC. Lanpis, member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, formerly professor at 
the Harvard Law School, was the guest of honor 
at the annual Phi Beta Kappa dinner at Prince- 
ton University, on April 20. 

Dr. ArTHUR STANLEY EppinGTon, Plumian 
professor of astronomy and director of the ob- 
servatory at the University of Cambridge, spoke 
at a luncheon given in his honor by the En- 
glish-Speaking Union of the United States, at 
the Astor Hotel on April 28. Dr. Eddington is 
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Messenger lecturer for 1934 at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Haroitp G. CAMPBELL, superintendent of 
the schools of New York City, gave the prin- 
cipal address on April 28 at the annual luncheon 
of the Alumni Association of the School of Edy- 
cation of New York University. Chancellor 
Harry Woodburn Chase, Dr. John S. Roberts, 
associate superintendent of schools, Dean John 
W. Withers, of the School of Edueation, and 
Dr. Campbell were the guests of honor. 


Miss KATHERINE L. Brown, now sev nty 
years old, who retired last February atter 
having taught at Public School 147, New York 
City, for fifty years, was honored on Apri] 28 


by the members of the faculty with a luncheon 
at the Hotel Astor. 


ProFessor NE P., BAILEY, of the University 
of North Carolina, has been appointed head ot 
the department of mechanical engineering at the 
Iowa State College. He succeeds Professor W. 
H. Meeker, who has been a member of the fac- 
ulty since 1891; Mr. Meeker will continue as 
professor in the department. 


Proressor ATLEE LANE Percy will succeed 
the late T. Everett Fairchild as assistant to 
President Daniel L. Marsh, of Boston Univer- 
sity. He will also serve as director of the 1934 
Summer Session. 


Dr. Ropney J. Mort, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, was recently appointed head of 
the department of political science at Colgate 
University. 


MuLe. MarGuERITE MESPOULET, professor otf 
French at Wellesley College, has been appointed 
an associate in the French department of Bar- 
nard College for the academic year 1934-1935. 


Dr. Cuartes E. CuapMAn, professor of His- 
panie-American and Californian history at the 
University of California, has been appointed 
visiting professor at the summer school of 
Northwestern University. He will lecture dur- 
ing June and July on “Hispanic-American 
History” and on “European Expansion.” 


Proressor WituiAM Herpert Hosss, head 
of the department of geology of the University 
of Michigan since 1906, will retire at the close 
of the summer session after serving for twen\y- 
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eight years. Dr. Hobbs reaches the retiring age 
of seventy years on July 2. 

Dr. THoMAS M. CaMpBELL, Mareus L. Taft 
professor of German language and literature at 
Wesleyan University, who recently received a 
call to become head of the department of Ger- 
man at the University of North Carolina, has 
lecided to remain at Wesleyan. 


( 
i 


[uREE of the members of the faculty of the 
Pennsylvania State College will teach in the 
service of other institutions during the coming 
summer session. Dr. Robert P. Carroll will lee- 
ture at the University of Maryland; Dr. Carroll 
|). Champlin will exchange positions for the 
summer with Dr. J. Orin Powers, of the George 
Washington University, and Dr. Charles C. 
Peters will exchange positions with Dr. Perey 
fh. Davidson, of Stanford University. 

Dr. Iva LowTHER PETERS, formerly dean of 
women at Syracuse University, is making a sur- 
vey of educational innovations and a study of 
a model curriculum for women. 


Proressor R. G. CAMERON, of the University 
of Perth, returned to Australia during March 
after seven months spent in visiting educational 


number of countries in Europe, including Soviet 
Russia. 

Dr. GLENN FRANK, president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, delivered an address on April 
14, under the auspices of the San Francisco 
Liberal Forum, at the International House of 
the University of California. The lecture was 
entitled “The Sword over Education.” Dr. 
Frank was introduced by Dean W. W. Kemp, of 
the University School of Education. 


Dr. Witt1am W. Comfort, president of 
Haverford College, on April 11 delivered an ad- 
dress on “Links and Chains” at Cornell Univer- 
sity, before a joint meeting of Sigma Psi, Tau 
Beta Pi, Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Kappa Phi. 
Dr. Comfort, who was head of the department 
of Romance languages at Cornell from 1909 to 
1917, was introduced by President Livingston 
Farrand. 

ProFEssor Puiuip J. Nort Baker, of London, 
formerly Parliamentary secretary to the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, who was pre- 
sented with the Howland Memorial Prize eup of 
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Yale University on April 20, will give the first 
of two Dodge Lectures on “The Responsibilities 
of Citizenship,” speaking specifically on “Cur- 
rent European Problems and the Next War.” 
THE fourteenth annual session of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico summer school will 
open this year on June 27 and continue until 
August 18, according to an announcement by 
Dr. Pablo Rio, director. The 


school administration will sponsor a series of 


Martinez del 


six weekly excursions to archeological and his- 
torical sites near the university. 

THE Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America has announced that the ninth 
annual seminar in Mexico will be held in Cuer- 
navaca and Mexico City from July 10 to 30. 
During the last eight years nearly 1,000 citizens 
of the United States have attended the seminars. 


THE Psychological Institute of the University 
of Vienna will hold its third annual summer 
school in psychology for American students 
from July 9 until August 9, 1934. The courses, 
which are taught in English, include the follow- 
ing: Language and personality, Karl Buehler; 
childhood and adolescence, Charlotte Buehler; 
biographical methods, Charlotte Buehler; Vien- 
nese tests for children, experimental psychol- 
ogy, business and social psychology. The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky is again supervising these 
courses and will grant six semester-hours uni- 
versity credit for the work done in Vienna. 
For further details address the Educational Di- 
rector, Dr. Henry Beaumont, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

At a conference of elementary teachers held 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
April 28 discussion centered on ways and means 
of coordinating various educational agencies 
serving the elementary school children of the 
United States. Professor J. R. MeGaughy, who 
presided, called attention to the educational 
services rendered by the church, the school, the 
street, moving pictures, radio, libraries, mu- 
seums, recreation and settlement work. He ex- 
pressed the belief that the schools should ¢o- 
operate with all other agencies for the total 
planning of education. Without such coopera- 
tion the existing competition, and waste of 
money and energy may result in the neglect of 
“important areas of the child’s development” 
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by all the agencies. Those participating in the 
panel discussions were Professors Jean Betzner, 
John L. Childs, Gerald S. Craig, Frank W. Cyr, 
N. L. Engelhardt, Roma Gans, Patty S. Hull, 
Milo B. Hillegas, L. Thomas Hopkins, J. R. 
MeGaughy, Lois C. Mossman, EK. C. Osborne, 
Mary M. Reed, Edward Reisner, Agnes Snyder, 
Florence Stratemeyer, all of Teachers College. 


A CONFERENCE on the teaching of social 
studies in high school, sponsored jointly by the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association and 
the social studies section of the Missouri Teach- 
ers Association, was held at the University of 
Missouri on April 28. The speakers ineluded 
C. H. McClure, of the State Teachers College, 
Kirksville; Protessor H. R. Anderson, of the 
State University of Iowa; E. J. Ureh, of the 
Senior High School, University City, and 
Claude H. Merideth, of the High School at 
Kirksville. 

A seriEs of weekly student forum meetings, 
for the discussion of international problems, 
have been arranged at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. The subjects discussed 
include national disarmament, economic na- 
tionalism vs. internationalism; the League of 
Nations; fascism vs. communism; America’s 
recent relations with Cuba; newspaper propa- 
ganda and British-American trade conflicts. 
Members of the faculty who will lead the dis- 
cussions inelude Dr. H. Arthur Steiner, as- 
sistant professor of political science; Dr. M. W. 
Graham, professor of political science; Profes- 
sor Ordean Rockey, chairman of the department 
of political science; Dr. C. H. Titus, assistant 
professor of political science; Dr. M. P. Gon- 
zalez, assistant professor of Spanish; Professor 
F. A. Shueckman, lecturer in political science, 
and Professor G. W. Robbins, assistant profes- 


sor of economies. 


THE first semi-annual meeting of the National 
Council of Business Education, organized in 
Cineinnati in December, 1933, was held in Bos- 
ton on Mareh 30. Dr. J. C. Wright, assis- 
tant commissioner for vocational education, 
U. S. Office of Education, was the speaker of 
the evening. In his address Dr. Wright out- 
lined what he believed to be the major problems 
of leadership in business education. Open dis- 
cussion followed the report of the Committee 
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on National Policies in Business Education, 
which was presented by the chairman, Dr. Eq- 
ward J. McNamara, High School of Commerce, 
New York City. Because of the fact that he 
was expecting to travel extensively during the 
next year, Mr. Clay D. Slinker, who had been 
elected president of the National Council of 
Business Education, resigned. Dr. Paul §, 
Lomax, New York University, as vice-president, 
automatically succeeded to the office of presi- 
dent. Miss Ray Abrams, Samuel J. Peters 
Boys School of Commerce, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, was elected to fill the vacancy thus 
created in the vice-presidency. Plans were 
formulated for the work of the council for the 
coming year. The next meeting is scheduled to 
be held in connection with the National Federa- 
tion of Commercial Teachers in Chicago in De- 
cember. 

APPLICATIONS for the position of supervisor 
of secondary education in the Indian Field 
Service, Department of the Interior, must be on 
file with the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., not later than 
May 28. The entrance salary is $4,600 a year, 
subject to a deduction of not to exceed 10 per 
cent. until June 30, 1934, and of not to exceed 
5 per cent. during the fiseal year ending June 
30, 1935, as a measure of economy, and also to 
a deduction of 34 per cent. toward a retirement 
annuity. A further deduction of $400 a year 
will be made for quarters, fuel and light. Ap- 
plicants must have been graduated with a degree 
from a college or university of recognized stand- 
ing, and must have had not less than two years 
of graduate work in the field of education. In 
addition, they must have had four years of suc- 
cessful, full-time paid experience in educational 
work, not less than two years of which must 
have been in educational administration or 
teacher training, and two years in experimental 
education involving work on curricula. 


THE Association of Indian Students Abroad 
has recently announced an Indian student con- 
gress which will be held in Vienna next summer. 
The offices of this association have been trans- 
ferred from London to Vienna, and Subhas 
Chandra Bose, former mayor of Caleutta and 
secretary of the Indian congress, has been 
elected president. The principal task of the con- 














eyess Will be to maintain contact between those 
Indian students living abroad and those living 
n India. 

Tue South African Education Conference of 
the New Edueation Fellowship will meet at the 
University of Capetown in Capetown from July 
9 to 13, and at the University of Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg, from July 16 to 27. The general 
topie of discussion will be the adaptation of 
edueation to meet the rapidly changing needs 
of society, with special application to South 


Afriea. The American speakers will include 
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Professors John Dewey, Edmund de §S. Brun- 
ner, Mabel Carney, I. L. Kandel and Harold 
Ordway Rugg, of Columbia University, and 
Miss Helen Parkhurst, principal of the Dalton 
School, New York City. 


An Associated Press dispateh reports that 
about 50 per cent. of last spring’s salary redue- 
tions were restored to the staff of the University 
of Washington on April 15. About 700 persons 
gained by the increase, which was retroactive to 
April 1. The reductions last April averaged 32 
per cent. 


DISCUSSION 


THE FUTURE CONTROL OF SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY 


THE present situation in regard to the control 
and editorship of ScHooL AND SOCIETY 1s ex- 
plained in the following letter, addressed on 
March 24 to the seeretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association: 

You will remember our conversation of several 
months ago in regard to the future of SCHOOL AND 
Sociery. As I probably told you at that time, at 
the end of the present year I shall have edited 
Science for forty years and SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
for twenty years. 

It is obvious that I can not continue to edit 
these journals for an indefinite period, and I have 
arranged that when I cease to control Science it 
shall become the unencumbered property of the 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, apart from an annuity for Mrs. Cattell. 
The contract was drawn up by Dean Pound of the 
Harvard Law School. 

The relations between the American Association 
and Science have been somewhat unusual, but have 
worked out very well both for the association and 
for the journal. When Science more than thirty 
years ago was made the official journal of the asso- 
ciation, though remaining my property, there were 
1,200 members; there are now about 19,000 mem- 
bers and about 130 affiliated societies. Through its 
comparatively large circulation, the journal has ob- 
tained a large amount of advertising, so that it has 
become profitable and a valuable property. 

As I told you, I want to make some analogous 
disposition of ScHOoL AND Society, so that it may 
be maintained as a national weekly journal of edu- 
cation with its present standards and, of course, in 
the hope that it will become each year a better and 
more useful publication. The end of the present 
year seems to be a natural time to make this ar- 


American 





rangement in view of my twenty years of editor 
ship. 

I have given consideration to various plans, of 
The 


one is to give the journal to the National Educa- 


which two seem to be the most promising. 


tion Association if it cared to accept it with the 
provision of an annuity for Mrs. Catteil. As you 
suggested, it might be placed under the control 
of the National Council of Education. It could be 
sent to members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation who make this request as an alternative 
to the association Journal. This would, I think, 
greatly strengthen the membership of the National 
Education Association in the direction of higher 
education and social interests. It would also be 
possible for all members of the association to re- 
ceive the Journal of the association and to let 
them subscribe to SCHOOL AND Society at half- 
price. 

ScHOOL AND SOcIETY ought not to be a liability 
to the association, but an asset. In recent years 
the publication has been conducted at a profit 
which has averaged about $2,000. Even during the 
past two years, when most periodicals are being 
conducted at a loss, there has been a small profit. 
This has partly paid for the value of the time 
given to it by Mrs. Cattell and me. 

The individual subscription list is small, but 
there are at present 2,600 libraries on the list. 
Prior to the depression there were 3,200. This is 
one of the largest library circulations of any maga- 
zine published. The advertising is at present prac- 
tically of no value—about $800 last year. But if 
the subscription list were considerably increased 
the receipts from advertisements might be as large 
as in the case of Science. In the recent prosperous 


period they were about $50,000 a year. 

A second plan that would accomplish essentially 
the same purpose would be to give the journal to 
a special organization that would be incorporated 
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organization might be 
holding its annual 


for this This 
affiliated with the N. E. A., 
meeting at the time of the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, and supplying the 


purpose. 


journal, say, for half-price to members of the 


DN. 3, As 
pany would have greater independence and power 


and to them only. Such a holding com- 
of initiative and would spend all profits on im- 
proving the journal, which would not be assured 
if it were the property of the National Educa- 
tion Association. This proposed corporation might 
have similar relations with other educational asso- 
ciations (such as the National Society for the 
Study of Education, the Educational Research As- 
sociation and the Phi Delta Kappa fraternity) 
which would join with the N. E. A. in nominating 
the trustees. Members of organizations 
would also receive the journal at half-price. It 
would have as trustees from ten to twenty of those 


these 


workers in education who would be most likely to 
be interested in maintaining and improving a jour- 
nal of this type. You indicated that you might be 
willing to be one of the trustees under such an 
arrangement. 

This organization might be in the form of a 
membership association called, say, ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Society for the Advancement of Education,’’ 
the members of which would receive SCHOOL AND 
Society at a reduced rate. In that case, profits 
from the journal might be used for committee re- 
ports, surveys, and the like, as, for example, is 
done for explorations by the National Geographic 
Society, which by combining a nominal membership 
in a society with a magazine has attained a mem- 
bership far above a million, 

The future of ScHOooL 
Society has been emphasized during the last few 
days, as the Greek letter fraternity, Phi Delta 
Kappa, would like to acquire the journal. I had 
a conference of seven hours on Monday with three 


problem of the AND 


members, a majority, of its executive committee. 

I said that I would not make over SCHOOL AND 
Society to a Greek letter 
women and Negroes, but that I should be glad to 
consider letting them join a holding company from 
which their members might obtain SCHOOL AND 
They now have the 


fraternity excluding 


Society at a reduced rate. 
matter under consideration and will make a defi- 
nite proposal in the course of a few days. 

I should rather see SCHOOL AND SOCIETY owned 
by the National Education Association than by Phi 
Delta Kappa. Should a special organization be 
formed, I should rather see it affiliated with the 
National Education Association than with the Phi 
I am consequently anxious to know 


Delta Kappa. 
what your attitude would be and whether you re- 
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gard it as desirable to take the matter up in an 
official way. 
I am sending copies of this letter to several! 


— 


those who have expressed an interest in the fate of 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


To this letter the secretary of the Nationa! 
Education Association replied on April 9 as 
follows: 

I have delayed answering your letter in order that 
I might have an opportunity of talking the matter 
over with some of our faculty. I have seen some 
of them but they seem to doubt the wisdom of our 
arranging to take on another journal at this time, 
It will be sometime before I could have a chance 
to take the matter before our Board of Directors, 
but in view of the expressions that have come to 
me so far, I would doubt the wisdom of presenting 
the matter to them. 


The Phi Delta Kappa fraternity offered to 
purchase ScHOoL AND Society, but was unwill- 
ing to join on equal terms with other educa- 
tional associations in forming a board of trus- 
tees that would own and control it. While these 
negotiations were in progress, and in order that 
the present editor might meet other engage- 
ments, the managing editorship was temporarily 
undertaken by Professor R. D. Lindquist, presi- 
dent of Phi Delta Kappa, and Professor W. H. 
Cowley, both of the Ohio State University. The 
journal has now been returned to its permanent 
office, 3941 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City, and Dr. Alfred L. Hall-Quest has con 
sented to become one of the editors. 

It is now proposed to proceed with the plan 
that the present editor has always regarded as 
the most desirable. This consists of forming a 
board of trustees representing our leading edu- 
cational associations, which would own the jour- 
nal and arrange for its policies and editorship 
after the present editor relinquishes control. 
Such a plan has been approved by those whose 
judgment in educational administration is most 
highly esteemed and will have their cooperation 
It is hoped that there will be thus assured the 
permanence and continuous improvement of 4 
national weekly journal of education. 


J. McKEEN CATTELl 


THE FUTURE OF PHI BETA KAPPA 
THE recently issued appeal of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Foundation for an addition of a million 
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| a half dollars to its present endowment of 
‘7.587 is based, of course, upon assumptions 
+h regard to the future of American colleges. 
For social 


ese assumptions require serutiny. 


nges that are now going on are bound to 
lify profoundly our whole system of edu- 
‘ion. What is to be the relation of this old 
nor society to these changes in the great 
ciety and in education? No one will deny 
in the 119 colleges in which Phi Beta 
Kappa has ehapters it has consistently resisted 
standards and given prestige to certain ex- 
cellences. If it has overweighted the marking 
system as a measure of scholarship; if it has 
erweighted also the classical tradition with 
respect to culture; if often the coveted key has 
fed a superiority complex in both undergradu- 
tes and alumni, nevertheless Phi Beta Kappa 
; a synonym for a difference that is actual and 
mportant. The key means at least that talents 
have been put to use rather than hidden in a 
napkin. That is, granted the alternatives that 
the college world has felt to be important, Phi 
Beta Kappa has in the main chosen the better 
But what if these alternatives themselves 
should be outgrown? The rise of profounder 
issues might make the old ones seem less im- 
portant. Yes, the old incitements to genuine 
excellence in scholarship might be found to 
support social distinetions other than those of 
scholarship. The colleges certainly are a part 
of, not apart from, our tangled social world. 
The strains that are indexed in such words as 
wealth and poverty, unemployment, economic 
privilege, social classes, freedom and democ- 
racy are by no means absent from the class- 
room, the laboratory and the professor’s writ- 
ing table. What, then, is the social philosophy 
that underlies the desire of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Foundation to be more efficient in its promo- 
tion of scholarship and culture? A social phi- 
losophy of some kind is there. Though it be 
only tacitly or even unwittingly assumed rather 
than professed and defended, its influence may 
not be less—it may even be greater on this 
A time is upon us when every type 
of edueation should be explicitly recognized as 
expressing and confirming one sort of social 
goal as against other and competing sorts. In 
particular, we should no longer talk about eul- 
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ture as though it could have standards or con- 
tent independent of economic assumptions. 
The Phi Beta Kappa Foundation could make 
no greater contribution to culture just now 
than by admitting that its past glorification of 
the scholar has contained within itself an un- 
mentioned sanction for social relations, even 
economic relations, that now are proved to be 
unsound. 
by breadth of culture” of which the founda- 
tion speaks will be either good or bad, aceord- 
ing to the degree of its economic realism and 
The cul- 


The “scholarship graced and guided 


the direction of its economic ideals. 
tural life, as it was conceived by Plato and 
practised by his academy, was realistic enough 
to understand that it was dependent upon slave 
labor. 
sitism to cling in the future to the Societas 
Philosophiea (see the reverse of the Phi Beta 
Kappa key)? Let the foundation say openly 
what sort of economic base the scholar of the 
future should claim for himself. 

Apparently the foundation still believes that 
scholarship and culture are things per se, always 
the same and understandable from within them- 
selves. But such belief is illusory. Actual 
scholarship and actual culture always are ad hoe 
—they are phases, that is, of more inclusive 


Is any trace of a corresponding para- 


social purposes and undertakings. Not only is 
science or learning necessarily a cooperative 
activity of many minds; this activity concerns, 
not all possible objects of knowledge equally, 
but selected objects, and aspects of these ob- 
jects, that are regarded as important. The 
motives for this selection often are obscure, 
being the interests that happen to be taken for 
granted; but the whole of learning is affected 
thereby. Thus it comes to pass that scholars 
who do not subject these motives to critical 
judgment permit their scholarship to become 
automatically an adjunct of the social status 
quo, whatever it is. Thus it comes about, also, 
that every institution of learning is, and has 
to be, a social-pressure institution. 

Everybody realizes that elementary and sec- 
ondary schools exert such pressure; hence, uni- 
versal anxiety with respect to the control of 
them. Hence, also, the recent “Call to the 
Teachers of the Nation” by a committee of the 
Progressive Education 
worthy of note that this proclamation, arising 
out of our social emergency, summons teachers 


Association. It is 
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not only to a choice of social goals, but also to 
more rigorous scholarship, more inclusive ap- 
preciation of personality and the widest possible 
diffusion of culture. Why should not Phi Beta 
Kappa issue a parallel challenge to the col- 
leges? It would, indeed, summon them to adopt 
a new social purpose which conventional schol- 
arship might brand as extra-academic; but per- 
haps this purpose would be, in fact, more 
deeply academic. For it would require the 
scholar to be scientific with respect to social 
factors in his thinking—factors hitherto con- 
trolled by assumption if not by prejudice; it 
would require a discipline of the human spirit 
that is not much in evidence upon our campuses, 
and it would engage scholarship, at last, in the 
task of making culture a prerogative of the 
whole people. Whoever finds it droll to sug- 
gest that Phi Beta Kappa, of all agencies, 
shonld issue such a summons might well eon- 
sider whether his amusement implies that the 
educational philosophy of this honor society is 
already senescent. Greater miracles than this 
have occurred. 
GrORGE A, CoE, 
Retired 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A MODEST PROPOSAL 


Mr, ALLEN is to be congratulated on his 
timely proposal (in his SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
article for February 24) to add the reference 
librarian to the liberal arts college teaching 
faculty. At the same time it is fair to ask 
just what the regular teacher will be expected 
to do after this new type of librarian has per- 
formed the many duties assigned him. 

Briefly, Mr. Allen allocates to his “biblio- 
gogue”: (1) Knowledge of a special field; (2) 
library attendance; (3) answering students’ 


questions; (4) faculty status and responsibili-° 


ties; (5) preparation to teach and actually 
“have one section of a course”; (6) acquain- 
tance with the respective departments’ points 
of view; (7) familiarity with the material of- 
fered by the department; (8) as a result of this 
familiarity ability “to answer much more satis- 
factorily (than the professors?) the questions 


of the students after lectures that present 
points in which they become interested or which 





they fail to understand. Such familiarity would 
eliminate the confusion that is often caused 
when the idea is garbled .. .”; (9) responsi 
bility for bibliographic instruction; (10) author. 
ity to make assignments and see that they are 
handed in on time; and in short, teach the sty 
dents! 

Now, I submit that all these duties are pre- 
cisely the function of a teaching faculty. I recal| 
further that privately endowed colleges, like 
Mr. Allen’s and mine, dependent upon the 
shrinking incomes of deflated stocks, are un- 
likely, in spite of NRA trends, to employ two 
men to do one job. Consequently, the issue 
squarely before us is, Who shall do the teaching 
in the liberal arts college, the librarian or the 
professor? 

I hope I shall be pardoned for presuming 
that the anonymous “speaker at the Chicago 
convention of the American Library Associa- 
tion,” referred to by Mr. Allen two or three 
times in the beginning of his article, is the 
present writer. At that meeting I suggested 
that contemporary college reform was daily 
rendering classroom teaching steadily super- 
fluous and that inevitably supervised reading 
periods would replace lecture-recitations. The 
nature of the program prevented me from 
amplifying my views, and as a result a paper 
entitled “The Library Arts College” will be 
presented for the association’s next meeting at 
Montreal in June. At that time a detailed plan, 
including library building designs, — study 
courses, instruction methods and other features 
developed over a period of several years and 
already exposed to practical criticism, will be 
deseribed. 

For the present discussion, however, the 
question remains, What shall be done with the 
non-teaching professor, whom Mr. Allen has 
gently eased out of the liberal arts college after 
leaving him nothing but the “necessary outside 
activities” ? 

The answer is “Research.” Research and 
teaching are not necessarily complementary in 
one man. For every researcher who ean teach, 
at least two will be found who ean not. There- 
fore, why not separate the jobs? We hope 
there are yet a few survey plums and traveling 
companionships for the investigator to ferret 
out, another set of denominational eolleges with 
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; to diagnose. For him establish advanced 
-+itutes on one hand, and for young America 
ate teaching colleges on the other. And 
the drudge in the latter enterprises will 
er enjoy the educational glory of a set-up 
» correlation coefficients, he will at least, some 
lay, receive annuities in recognition of giving 
--brow Johnny a feeling for the beautiful. 
Louis SHORES 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


BASIC ENGLISH AGAIN 

PeRHAPS the most devastating eriticism that 
can be leveled against simplified language proj- 
ects is that they are more often argued about 
than used. Nevertheless, may I comment briefly 
‘concerning an article in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY 
for February 17, 1934, on “Basie English” ? 

The article in question does not argue either 
for or against the scheme but lists instead some 
sixteen words used in a previous contribution in 
Basic, which, it is claimed, are not permissible 
under the rules of Basie English. Such purism 
seems due largely to a misunderstanding of the 
of Basic. This system 
ims merely to furnish what, under existing 
world conditions, would provide the easiest and 
workable universal medium for the ex- 
change of ideas and information. 

Accordingly, in addition to the basie 850 
words and the small special vocabularies for the 
various technologies and sciences, the names of 
places and persons are left unchanged. Words 
which already have an international currency 
Why should they be? And 
compounds of the basie words which by their 


and nature 


purposes 


y + 
Most 


are not excluded. 


nature and context would be intelligible are 


HOW THE DEPRESSION AND ITS CON- 
SEQUENCES HAVE AFFECTED 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 
At the San Jose State Teachers College, a 
California coeducational institution, a study 
has been made of the effects on students of the 
depression and its consequences. A question- 
naire couched in the “true-false” form has been 
given to 239 students, 162 women and 77 men. 
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allowed. These are the grounds for using such 
names as the “Tower of Babel” 
carefully capitalized), 
“résumé” and such compounds as “outdo.” I 
that 
words, “dictionary” and “information,” did 


“Word book” and either “facts” or 


(which was 
such universsls as 


regret to say two entirely illegitimate 


creep in. 
“knowledge” should have been used. Possibly 
“the debabelization of the earth” or “the nations 
of the earth” is to be preferred to the ‘debabeli- 
zation of mansort”! 

As one who is guilty of several printed at- 
tempts at the use of Basic, I can testify that a 
most troublesome feature is to keep out familiar 
but non-Basie words. In this connection it may 
be of interest to mention the fact that, in his 
“The Shape of Things to Come,” H. G. Wells 
includes Basie as one of the many factors which 
lead to English becoming the major element in 
the world language of the future. But with 
surprising penetration he goes on to say that 
“on the whole difficult to 
English speakers to restrict themselves to the 


it was more train 
forms and words selected than to teach out- 
siders the whole of Basic.” 

And as an experimental biologist and hence 
potential beneficiary of such a lingua franca, 
may I express the most earnest hope that at the 
earliest possible date some workable compromise 
or fusion or coordination be evolved between 
the systems developed in England by Ogden 
and in Canada and this country by West and 
Swenson. Perhaps any such integration must 
appear to the originators as an uncouth hybrid, 
but otherwise will not the whole fair enterprise 
erash into a dozen Volapiiks and Idos? 

G. B. Moment 


GouUCHER COLLEGE 






This includes the seniors present on a given day, 
161, and 78 juniors. For the sake of homo- 
geneity, those over twenty-five years of age 
(about 10 per cent. of the original total) are 
excluded. The age range is, then, from nineteen 
to twenty-five, inclusive, with decided modes at 
twenty-one and twenty-two. Since the depres- 
sion hit California rather late, these students 
have had opportunity to feel its “before and 


after” effects. 
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The questionnaire contains seventy-one items, 
covering financial, vocational and mental effects, 
with a final part intended to discover interest in 
current affairs. Various precautions have been 
taken to insure accuracy of information; for 
instance, essay type reports have been requested 
as well, and certain items of the questionnaire 
are such that they ean be checked against others. 
The questionnaire is too long to give here, but 
significant findings will be reported. The in- 
vestigator’s principal concern is with mental 
effects. 

Nevertheless, since the amount in one’s pock- 
etbook usually has a decided influence on one’s 
mental outlook, we should give due considera- 
tion to the financial aspect. The questionnaire 
asks for judgments as to the amount of money 
the students now have to spend in comparison 
with pre-depression days. The percentages 


appear below: 


40) per cent. of men and 50 per cent. of women 


‘somewhat less’’ 
36 per cent. of men and 25 per cent. of women 


**much less’? 


20 per cent. of men and 22 per cent. of women 
‘‘about the same’ 
{ per cent. of men and 3 per cent. of women 


‘*more’?’ 


General living expenses have been cut down, 
of necessity, by about three quarters of the men 
and two thirds of the women. Very nearly 12 
per cent. of both sexes say they have been de- 
prived of some real necessities. Pleasures have 
had to be given up by approximately 80 per 
cent. of both sexes; and 16 per cent. of the men 
and 6 per cent. of the women say they “have 
been obliged to give up many pleasures.” It is 
not surprising to find that the big majority of 
the entire group “have learned to be more eco- 
nomiecal.” 

Most of the men (92 per cent.) and a large 
proportion of the girls (86 per cent.) state 
that their “parent’s (or guardian’s) income has 
been lessened.” In over half of the eases, the 
“parents have had to make real sacrifices.” 
Forty-three per cent. of both sexes say that 
their parents “have contributed to the support 


of relatives outside the immediate family, or of 
friends.” Thirty per cent. of the men students 








1 
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10 
and 20 per cent. of the women “have had to 
borrow money to come to college,” and the same 
percentage expect to borrow for their future 
education. 

We learn that these young people have often 
had the discouragement of not being able to 
find jobs when they wished them, for 64 per 
cent. of the men and 57 per cent. of the women 
say that they “have wanted to earn more money 
but found it hard to get employment.” Never- 
theless, 20 per cent. of the men and 11 per cent. 
of the girls “have become entirely self-support- 
ing because of the depression and its conse 
quences”; and 12 per cent. of the men and 2 
per cent. of the women have even “contributed 
to the support of relatives.” 

It will be observed that the men have had 
rather more financial struggling to do than the 
women. This has been found to be true in 
other studies made of students in this college. 
The men are more often, or more completely, 
“on their own,” as they put it. Perhaps the 
girls are somewhat more sheltered by their par- 
ents; perhaps they do not so often feel the same 
necessity for undertaking a college education 
under such handicaps. For them, work is 
seareer and not so well paid. 

Practically all these young people had decided 
on a vocational objective, and not a great many 
have had to change it because of the depression; 
only 11 per cent. of the men and 7 per cent. of 
the women. No doubt this is because the great 
majority who come to a teachers’ college do 
so with teaching as an objective, and, if they 
can remain in college, naturally keep the same 
objective. The tales of changed objective come 
from those who had planned other, and more 
expensive, types of eareers, and, being frus- 
trated, are turning to the teaching profession. 

Certain other vocational facts come out. Nine 
per cent. of both sexes are “all upset in their 
vocational plans because of the depression and 
its consequences.” Twenty-seven per cent. of 
the men and 11 per cent. of the women have 
had to delay their vocational objective, the 
greater proportion of men being probably a 
consequence of their greater financial difficul- 
ties. Very few men—only 3 per cent.—are 
attending college because they could not get 
jobs; but 31 per cent. of the women so report. 
A good many of the latter are getting further 
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hing credentials because employment was 


t available to them. Men candidates for ele- 
tary and junior high-school positions are 
+» fewer and much more in demand, since 
ol authorities constantly evince a desire to 

ve a more balanced distribution of the sexes. 
Now let us turn to mental effects. In the 
place, the questionnaire brings out the 
that 85 per cent. of the men and 82 per 
cent. of the women feel that the depression and 
its consequences have made them more serious 

In some ways this has been 

On the loss 


in their thinking. 
a good thing, but in others, bad. 
side, they report excessive worry, loss of hope, 
confidence and ambition, the development of 

tter, cynical, disillusioned attitudes and intro- 

rted, unsoeial tendencies. Let us eull some 
expressions from their descriptive accounts: 
“Worry beyond belief,” “heartache and worry,” 


” “So worried 


“dismay and turmoil in my mind, 
I didn’t hear what was being said in the class- 
’ “worried because I can’t afford glasses 
dental work,” “lost my former ambition 


and hope,’ “lost confidence,” “somewhat dis- 


lusioned,” “despondent most of the time,” 
“contemplated suicide,” “bitter toward life,” 


“more cynical and unsocial and not aggressive 
any more,” “the younger generation is cheated,” 
“life is less interesting and exciting,” “my in- 
creasingly introverted attitude.” 

From the questionnaire it is learned that be- 
cause of the depression and its consequences, the 
eval “ 7 cs _ ~99 5 
students “have felt depressed and anxious” in 


the following proportions: 


{2 per cent. of men and 52 per cent. of women 
‘*sometimes’”’ 
13 per cent. of men and 16 per cent. of women 
‘‘often’’ 
per cent. of men and 
‘‘most of the time’’ 


2 per cent. of women 


it is cheering to find that 43 per cent. of 
the men and 30 per cent. of the women declare 
that there has been “little or no effect” on their 


However, when asked if life 
’ 


peace of mind. 
has “sometimes seemed not worth living’ 
to depression effects, 16 per cent. of the young 
men and 9 per cent. of the girls answer in the 


owing 


affirmative. 
Questions are also put to them as to whether 
they are worrying about employment in the 
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future. Two thirds of both sexes say that the 
depression has made them worry about their 
chanees for future jobs; and 78 per cent. of 
the men and 64 per cent. of the women declare 
they worry lest they will not get the kind of 
work they want. For the men, these figures 
seem not altogether consistent with those just 
given above. Why should they report being 
“depressed and anxious” to a less extent than 
the women and yet plead guilty to more worry 
about their future? The writer has talked over 
the matter with the men and finds that what 
many of them are trying to express is that the 
present crisis has not “gotten them down” 
(genuinely anxious), but that they feel very 
much concerned (but not genuinely anxious) 
about their futures. 

As to the good mental effects of the world’s 
economic upheaval, the investigator would like 
first to quote one young lady’s interesting gen- 
eralization: “It has made me snap out of a 
high-school attitude toward life, be more serious, 
and wonder what things are all about—but I 
think on the whole it’s a good effect.” Careful 
examination of the replies shows that “on the 
whole it’s a good effect” about five times as 
often as it is bad. The bad is sometimes mixed 
with the good, but there is this strong pre- 
ponderance of favorable report. Of course 
some have been little affected mentally, either 
one way or the other, but this group is less 
than half as numerous as that which has bene- 
fited. 

For one thing, the world’s plight seems to 
have developed altruism. Ninety-three per cent. 
of the women affirm that because of the depres- 
sion and its consequences they “would like to 
help other people more.” The men appear to 
be not quite so unselfishly concerned, for the 
percentage of men so inclined drops to 74. This 
is one of the more conspicuous differences be- 
tween the replies of the men and women. Be 
that as it may, it is clear from both question- 
naire and supplementary replies that the pres- 
ent crisis has aroused in both sexes great sym- 
pathy for other people and strong desire to 
help them—not only parents (frequently men- 
tioned) and friends but others as well. 

Furthermore, attention hasbeen turned be- 
yond the more immediate human circle to 
national and world events and problems. Half 
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the women and a slightly greater proportion of 
the men are found by the questionnaire to be 
“much interested in current world events and 


’ 


problems”; the rest are “somewhat interested,’ 
with the exeeption of about 2 per cent., who 
have “very little interest.” National affairs 
have even more attraction, for 70 per cent. of 
both sexes are “much interested in current 
events and problems in this country,” with 
again about 2 per cent.—the same persons— 
“very little” interested and the rest “somewhat” 
interested. In these questions on current affairs 
the students are not asked to judge whether 
their interest is due largely to the depression 
or to other factors, such as a maturing outlook; 
but it is significant that they very often cite 
the former cause spontaneously. 

Ninety-six per cent. of the men and 73 per 
cent. of the women declare they like to read 
about national and international events and 
problems when they can. Fifty-eight per cent. 
of the men and 69 per cent. of the women are 
satisfied, on the whole, with the form of gov- 
ernment the United States has always had. 
The rest of the group (42 per cent. of the men; 
31 per cent. of the women) would like to have 
socialism, though in many eases they specify 
their preference for a modified variety. Other 
forms of government are not considered, being, 
apparently, either not acceptable or not under- 
stood. President Roosevelt’s conduct of na- 
tional affairs is approved, on the whole, by 81 
per cent. of the men and 85 per cent. of the 
girls; while 76 per cent. of the former and 90 
per cent. of the latter are in favor of the NRA 
program in the main. There is evidently some 
discrimination between the President’s perform- 
ance and his pet instrument, the NRA. Some- 
times the students have remedies of their own 
to propose for the nation’s ills—“reform of offi- 
cials,” “a movement toward breeding a super- 
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race,” “a corporate state,” “more carefulness for 


others,” “forget about wine, beer, ete., and think 





SOME RESULTS SECURED IN PERSON- 
NEL WORK IN A TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


In a teachers college, personnel work natur- 
ally centers in scientifie efforts to discover, 
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about honesty.” One despairing youth 
mass suicide is the only real remedy. Over half 
of both sexes say (on the questionnaire) they 
“look forward to trying to help settle some of 
the world’s perplexing problems.” Social in- 
justice arouses comment. 

Very nearly all the students have given the 
subject of war serious consideration, and only 
14 per cent. of the men and 18 per cent. of 
the women are undecided where they stand on 
the question. Approximately half of the entire 
group think “war is unjustifiable and should be 
abolished completely’; and the rest are about 
equally divided between the belief that “only 
defensive war is justified” and that “both de- 
fensive and offensive wars are sometimes neces- 
sary and justifiable.” Sex differences are 
negligible in this series of answers. 

To these gains in sympathy and broadened 
interest have been added others, which show 
best in their own descriptive terms, vi:.: 
“Stimulated to economy and hard _ work,” 
“stimulated to the worth-while experience of 
earning toward my expenses,” “obliged to learn 
to be a bank clerk which was a fortunate and 
gratifying experience for me,” “obliged to be- 
come more independent and self-reliant,” “com 
pelled to use my powers of reasoning more,” 
“encouraged to think more clearly, more 
broadly,” “more able to face life and facts,” 
“more able to endure,” “content with less,” 
“now able to find enjoyment in books and music 
“appreciative of my 


without spending money,’ 
privileges,’ “more appreciative of what my 
parents have done for me,” “appreciative of 
true character and real values,” “life seems more 
interesting and richer.” On the whole, then, 
the mental gains exceed the losses, and many of 
these students are likely to be, as one of them 
puts it, “better citizens because of this exper'- 
ence.” 


DorotHy HAZELTINE YATES 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 






interpret and apply data concerning students 
so that their professional development is both 
measured and aided. Research is carried on to 
determine the significance of various kinds ot 


P eOrds 
records and to suggest the use of such records 
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the guidance of students. Sufficiently com- 
jlete data were available from the N. Y. State 
lege for Teachers at Albany to indicate in 
tistieal terms some values and limitations of 
eral kinds of seores. Sinee such scores are 
istantly serutinized for their general useful- 


they may have more than local interest 
and importance. 

\s has repeatedly been true in comparable 
tudies, the eorrelation-coefficients are too small 


r low to use for predictive purposes; but their 
nparative sizes indicate the relative eontribu- 


ons of various seores to a general estimate of 
students’ adequacy. The kinds used? included 
scores on a standardized intelligence test (re- 
ported hereafter as I scores), those secured 
from an inventory of neurotic and emotional 
tendencies (E scores) and those representing 
inswers on a traits (S 
scores), as well as academic averages, health 


measure of social 
erades and practise teaching grades. 

Among a number of correlations figured by 

product-moment formula, the largest co- 
efficient secured was that of +.631 = .029 (195 
cases) between freshman I scores and senior I 
scores on another form of the same test. Less 

‘onsisteney was found between freshman and 
senior E seores, for which the same inventory 
was repeated, yielding a coefficient of + .587 

(141 eases). Most of the other coeffi- 
cients which seem to be statistically significant 
involve academic measures of some kind. They 
probably show the definite degree of relation- 
ship because of the many variables which are 
involved, but not separately measured. 

These coefficients are: 

O61 .0382 (204 cases) between academic aver- 
ages for the first se- 
mester and for the last 
two years in college. 
between academie aver- 
ages for the first se- 
mester Regents 
Averages. 


(202 cases) 


and 


_| The intelligence test used was the Ohio State 
University Psychological Test (forms 11 and 15). 
E scores were secured from Personal Inventory 
Revision B,, designed by Donald A. Laird and 
published by Hamilton Republican, Hamilton, N. 
Y.; and S seores from Morris Trait Index L, pub- 
ished by the Publie School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ngton, Ill. 


+ .471 + .038 


+ 429 + .040 


(189 cases) between freshman I 


scores and Regents 
Averages. 
(190 cases) between academic «aver- 


ages for the first se- 
mester and freshman I 
scores. 

academic aver- 
last 


Regents 


.368 + .040 cases) between 
ages for the two 
years and 
Averages. 

academie aver- 


cases) between 


ages for the first se- 


mester and freshman 
and 
test 


academic 


reading compre- 


tension scores, 


.334 + .044 (190 cases) between aver- 


ages for the last two 


years and freshman I 


scores. 


The r’s of + .429 and +.334, given above, indi- 
cate that I scores may be of slightly more help 
in the guidance of freshmen than of seniors. 
The reading and comprehension test scores 
mentioned were those of a single section of the 
intelligence test. These were separately stud- 
ied, because it had been noted that in many in- 
stanees they were more indicative of students’ 
ability for professional training than were I 
scores. Still more important than the actual 
score of either kind was the relation between 
the two kinds of scores. 
Scores of different 
made comparable by conversion to a seale of 


sizes and ranges were 
ten representing tenths of a class, 1 always 
meaning the lowest tenth, 10 the highest. Ju- 
dicious noting of discrepancies between various 
converted seores of a student, taking into ae- 
count the kinds of scores which yielded the 
most significant correlations, furnished a better 
basis for predictions of the student’s success 
than did separate scores in relation either to 
correlations or probability-tables. 

To determine as nearly as possible the inde- 
pendent influences of five kinds of variability, 
the multiple R for practise teaching was com- 
puted from the regression equation, indicating 
the degree to which E scores, health scores, 
reading and comprehension scores from the in- 
telligence test, Regents Averages and S scores 
contributed to an estimate of practise teaching. 
This work yielded a multiple R of .467 for 
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practise teaching, showing that the above- 
mentioned kinds of data are insufficient for 
adequate prediction of success in practise 
teaching, but that they are more useful when 
combined than if taken separately. 

First semester academic averages yielded a 
higher correlation (though it was only + .d02 

.050-—144 cases) with senior practise teach- 
ing grades than did any other one kind of 
measure. The next most significant coefficient 
was that of +.304 = .051 (144 cases) between 
health grades and practise teaching, which was 
raised to + .363 when other variables were par- 
tialed out. The same technique also raised the 
r of + .213 between Regents Averages and prac- 
tise teaching to + .236. 

One serious difficulty which confronts the 
educator when he tries to understand and to 
control conditions in a seientifie way, is that he 
does not know how constant certain important 
relationships may be. Even when he tries to 
determine which kinds of scores show the great- 
est change from freshman to senior year, he is 
confronted by the fact that results from differ- 
ent classes vary. Similarities between classes, 
however, are more frequent than differences. 
Correlations between freshman I scores and 
Regents Averages for four classes were: + .471 

.038 (189 cases), +.393 = .031 (349 eases), 
+ 476+ .031 (295 eases) and +.418 = .033 
(282 cases)—all statistically reliable and yield- 
ing an average r of + .44. 

Sinee many institutions took part in the Co- 
operative College Sophomore Testing Pro- 
gram, the following correlation-coefficients 
have more than local] interest: 


+.410 + .046 (152 cases) between local academic 
averages and Coopera- 
tive English and gen- 
eral culture scores omit- 
ting general science. 
between local academic 
averages and Coopera- 
tive total English 
scores. 
+ .266 + .051 (152 cases) between local academic 
averages and Coopera- 
tive general culture 


.313 = .050 (152 cases) 


scores. 
.256 + .051 (152 cases) between local academic 
averages and Coopera- 
tive vocabulary scores. 
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The last-named coefficient is interestingly simj- 
lar to that of +.250 = .051 (152 eases) be- 
tween academic averages the first semester and 
vocabulary scores from one section of the jp- 
telligence test. 

That first semester grades have definitely 
predictive value for the success of students jn 
their first full year is shown by the coefficient 
of +.836 = .013 (278 cases) between these two 
sets of academic averages. It is also of genera] 
usefulness to know that method of computing 
academic averages seems not to be a highly sig- 
nificant factor. 

In general, the data would suggest that: 

(1) Although different classes within an in- 
stitution may show individual characteristics, 
as do different institutions, careful interpreta- 
tion of data secured from one group yields con- 
clusions that are helpful suggestions concern- 
ing other groups. 

(2) It is highly desirable to collect intelli- 
gence test scores which can be more fully inter- 
preted in relation to important sectional scores, 
such as reading and comprehension, and in re- 
lation to emotional and social scores, even 
though the latter are still highly ambiguous. 

(3) The interrelation between scores is far 
more important for predictive and guidance 
purposes than are the mere scores themselves. 
They alone of their kind, even compared to 
some norm, may be seriously misleading. 

(4) Practise teaching grades are at present 
very valuable for certain indications they give 
in a general way, but prediction of success in 
teaching and selection of the best candidates 
for the profession can not be materially and 
scientifically advanced until we develop more 
definite criteria of good teaching (perhaps o! 
each of several kinds!) and more objective 
means for measuring degrees of success 
achieved. 

EvizaBetH H. Morris 

New York STATE COLLEGE 

FOR TEACHERS, ALBANY 
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MONTHLY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


THIS REVOLUTION 

From an economist who, as government in- 
vestigator, has wide knowledge of the inside 
industry and business comes an analysis of 
ises and changes affecting the nation’s mate- 
condition. The author, Professor Arthur 
Adams, is enough of a realist to throw over- 
board the standard policy of hands off business 
nd to see the need that the people, organized 
covernment, regulate and control the forces 
t are impoverishing them. Here is the line 
his presentation—how booms bring depres- 

n, what share the world war had, technology 
the decrease in purchasing power, high 
profits and low wages, failure of economic laws, 
changing business policy, absence of recovery 
orees, Hoover policies, public relief, gold 
standard, inflation, price stabilization, farm re- 
lief, publie works projeets, industrial control, 
oreign trade, government and business in the 


Dr. Adams is not concerned with condemning 
r defending any political party or policy. He 
tells plainly what he thinks the present measures 
are likely to bring and the reasons for his 
The industrial revolution permitted the 
ccunulation of enormous private fortunes and 
as resulted in a situation in which 85 per cent. 

us are dependent on daily wages for our 
The competitive forces in wage- 
earning have more and more favored the em- 

vers. The only way to establish equilibrium 
is by our control of business through our gov- 
This is the new revolution we are 
now in. This is a calm, plain-speaking book. 


OBERLIN’S IMMEDIATE PRESIDENT 
You would need to be very cold-blooded to 
‘void enthusiasm in reading a little book by 
the president of Oberlin College.? 
In a series of eleven short talks delivered to 
‘Arthur B. Adams, ‘‘Our Economie Revolu- 
’? University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 
p. $1.50. 
rnest Hatch Wilkins, ‘‘A Platform for 


’’ Oberlin Printing Company, Oberlin, Ohio. 
$1.00. 


pelers, 


y bread. 


ernment. 


ip 


students, a virile teacher cuts loose from the 
dear old college platitudes and says, “Here, 
you, why do you suppose this college was set 
up? Why do men make it generous gifts? Is 
it for you? Nonsense! 
kind. Those of them you touch and will live 
with are in a sorry state, just now. The trouble 
is economic, political.” 

In short thrusting sentences Mr. Wilkins tells 


A college is for man- 


his collegians what they must do. 

You are obligated to exercise your voting 
rights on every voting day your whole life long. 
To fail in this is to confess yourself careless as 
to what will befall your neighbors and yourself, 
careless of curing the stupidity and injustice of 
the present order. 

An educated man’s vote is given meaning by 
a previous study of the candidates and their 
policies. 

National leadership is essentially possible for 
a college man and for his college as a college. 

If you are to be truly national, you must be 
more. 

Internationalism is forced on us whether we 
will or no. 

An internationalism of intelligence and good 
will is implied in yo. r college diploma. 

The college man must vote while he is still 
The time to start a habit is at the 
Then, keep it alive without a 


in college. 
first opportunity. 
break. 

How shall you prepare to vote intelligently? 
By reading, by listening, and, certainly, by dis- 
Read your local newspaper. Read, 
Ask people, not whom 


cussion. 
too, one on each side. 
to vote for, but why. 

Government truly is endangered. Unintelli- 
gence and surrender to the demands of privilege 
debilitate it. These things are poisoning life 
for millions of you. 

You need a high intelligence not only in 
what is commonly ealled polities, but in social 
economics. 

You think that the college man counts little 
in polities if he stands alone. Very well, don’t 
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be left to stand alone. Organize. Make group 
decisions, petitions, protests. Conspire together 
for what you believe is wise and right. 

The direct talks of the Wilkins book are 
upon the college as a national institution, politi- 
cal opportunities and duties, grounds for sup- 
porting a political party, America voting, to- 
ward peace, a bonfire of vanities, and so on. 

In youth and age I have read and heard 
1,876,549,300, more or less, addresses of college 
presidents. I remember only three occasions, 
besides this one, that escaped the appearance 
of conformity to custom, of an effort to show 
erudition, of a disinclination to be too forth- 
right. The striking feature of this book is its 
tone, as of an intelligent observer outside of 
college saying without hems or haws what the 
country needs from the educated man. You 
may say that Dr. Wilkins has adopted the 
advice Moses got from his father-in-law, Jethro: 
“Thou shalt teach them laws and ordinances and 


the work that they must do.” 


THE NEED OF MIDDLE-CLASS 
POLITICS 

Proressor Ho.comseE,® of the chair of gov- 
ernment, Harvard University, has a new volume 
in the social-action books of the Norton Com- 
pany. It is a survey of contemporary American 
polities. It diseusses the passing of the old 
party strategy, the prospects of proletarian 
dictatorship, the faseist alternative, the func- 
tion of and a program for the middle class. 

From the change of the country, once pre- 
dominatingly rural, to an urban population, Dr. 
Holeombe computes the probabilities of party 
changes. The farmer influence has been a mid- 
dle class one. The better paid white-collar 
workers and the professionals make up the mid- 
dle class in the cities. In prosperous times 
there is among these a tendency to accept capi- 
talist policies. The Republican party was 
originally devoted to the average citizen. The 
middle class always mitigates the struggle be- 
tween the proletariat and the capitalist groups. 
It asserts the supremacy of community inter- 
ests over those of every kind. What the middle- 
class program may be is here worked out in 
detail. Professor Holeombe’s discussion in- 
volves the possibilities of Marxism and of 

3 A. N. Holeombe, ‘‘The New Party Politics.’’ 


W. W. Norton and Company, New York. 148 pp. 
$1.75. 
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fascism in America and leads into illuminating 
criticisms of these movements, as experienced 
in Russia and Italy. 

The conclusion of the matter is that as we 
become used to urbanization urbane polities wil] 
be class politics. The middle class should not 
shrink from the obligations of its position, 
Middle-class politics in this urbane age is as 
American as Corn-Belt politics was in the age 
that is passing away. No urbane state can be 
as well governed as one dominated by the middle 
class. This is the faith that should sustain us 
through the coming of the new party-polities. 


HUGHES’ FORWARD-LOOKING CIVICS 

SCHOOLMASTER HUuGHEs has three civic text- 
books to his ecredit—two are half-year courses, 
one is for a full year. He now adds a work- 
book.* He is all for the newer idea that citizen- 
ship is not a body of information to be 
memorized. What is needed, he insists, is in- 
telligent thinking. The study must abound in 
projects that aim at high ideals. He lures the 
youngsters into discussing what citizenship obli- 
gates and requires, what community spirit is, 
how you must behave to be a good citizen. Mr. 
Hughes’ economies text is full of the same urge 
to know, to reason and to do. The three books 
are profusely pictured. I have not seen any 
workbook that is more effectively personal. We 
are not, says the school to the boy, so much 
concerned with getting you to know what others 
think as we are to have you reach conclusions 
on what the welfare of the farmer, etc., etc., 
means to you and to others. Most of the 
Hughes workbook material are questions, “What 
do you think?” He dares invite responses as 
to attitudes of labor and capital and to other 
problems which the careful school-man says are 
loaded with dynamite. Hughes seems not afraid 
of controversial topics. 

My land! First thing you know somebody 
will make up a school course in which high- 
school pupils will be asked: “How fair are the 
employers to the men in your town?” “What 
instances of unselfish patriotie action, done by 
what official of your city government, can you 
describe?” Then the ghosts of the Founding 
Fathers will peer in a-smiling and say, “This 


4R. O. Hughes, ‘‘Civic Training.’’ 396 pp. 
$1.20. ‘‘Economic Citizenship.’’ 361 pp. $1.20. 
‘*Work-book in Citizenship.’’ 292 pp. 80 cents. 
Allyn and Bacon, Boston. 
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hat we promised publie education would 


the people would be willing to be taxed 


NEW MAGRUDER CIVICS 
pssRS. ALLYN AND Bacon offer every year 
sed edition of Professor Magruder’s civies. 
ast issue,° the 1934 book, gives an account 
efforts of New England to meet the defi- 
ies of the town meeting, of the snobbishness 
f Americans in the Philippines, of court privi- 
eges to the rich which the poor can not get, 
the monopoly of public utilities, of the fail- 
e of council-mayor types of city government, 
unemployment and other current problems 
democracy. Professor Magruder prints on 
title page: “It is the duty of government to 
make it easy for the people to do right and 
Before 
beginning the text he urges that each student 


difficult for the people to do wrong.” 


should be encouraged to subseribe for a weekly 
magazine of political events and to study and 
report upon loeal political conditions. The book 
is rich in pictures, diagrams, projects and ques- 
tions. It covers the Federal Constitution and 
those of the states, courts, parties, elections, 
finance, education, social problems and foreign 


relations. 


PREVIOUS EFFECTS OF INFLATION 
INFLATION takes many forms. Government 
debt is the most insidious; bank eredit, the most 
Greenbacks may be less destructive 
The 
France, Germany, Austria and other countries 
ean teach us much. In financial fluctuations it 
is the poor who suffer most; the middle class is 
almost annihilated in the first place; the work- 
ers and the farmers always suffer in the long 
run. These are conelusions from a short, well- 
balanced book® by Dr. Dulles, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, an economist with high talent 


volatile. 


than unlimited borrowing. lessons of 


for making complex matters simple and clear. 
The account covers the crisis of 1933, the eir- 
cumstances which lead to inflation, detailed ex- 
perience of France, the failure of high prices to 
bring prosperity. 

This is a good book for the use of classes in 
economies and for debating societies. 

‘Frank Abbott Magruder, ‘‘ American Govern- 
ment.’? Allyn and Bacon, Boston. 773 pp. $1.80. 

6 Eleanor Lansing Dulles, ‘‘The Dollar, The 


France, and Inflation.’? The Macmillan Company. 
106 pp. $1.25. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR COMMON 
DEFENCE 

DeAN HaaGGerty* contributes to the “Day- 
and-Hour” series of the University of Minne- 
sota’s studies of current problems a forthright 
proposal for aggressive organization of persons 
concerned for general welfare. In comparison 
with the attacks of industrial groups the organ- 
ized feeble. The most of 
wealth is held by the few who represent a small 
per cent. of the children of the nation. Dr. 
Haggerty urges combinations to revise taxation 


schoolmasters are 


and to save the best things America has. 


THE ANCIENTS AS EXAMPLES AND 
WARNINGS 

Proressor Morey’s second history of the old 
world is written with the collaboration of High- 
school Master Countryman.® It proceeds from 
early man through the break-up of the Roman 
Empire. In selecting from the mass of archives 
the authors tell us that the events which bear 
on human progress are the only ones included. 
What benefits through positive advance, what 
warnings from failures, the Egyptians, Medes 
and Persians, Greeks and Romans, ean teach the 
present Americans should be stressed in a school 
text-book. Thus the strength and weakness of 
Greek political life is gone into at length. 
There is not so much of the effort in this text 
to develop the cultivated gentleman as to 
broaden the civie value of the intelligent citizen. 
The Roman story is of the economie distress of 
the common people, farmers ruined by mort- 
gages, masses crowding into the cities and sup- 
ported by the dole, politicians buying the offices, 
contractors 
worsted by demagogues, dictatorships weaken- 


waxing rich on graft, patriots 
ing the power of popular government; slavery, 
greed, plunder, luxury and war driving a great 
empire to its doom. 

Every chapter is supplemented by a synopsis 
and by exercises. Maps, portraits, restorations, 
biographical sketches and chronological tables 
abound. 


END TO CLASSROOM DREAMING 
Discussion tests, measures of achievement, 
anti-cramming discipline, cure of classroom 


7M. E. Haggerty, ‘‘Children of the Depres- 
sion.’’ University of Minnesota Press, Minneapo- 
lis. 25 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

8 William C. Morey, Irving N. Countryman, ‘‘ An- 
cient Peoples.’’ American Book Company, New 
York. 646 pp. $1.84. 
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dreaming, food for discussion, practise in form- 
ing opinion, with other aids to correct study 
habits in the field of history and the social 
sciences, are embodied in a new project by 
Alice Gibbons, of the East High School, Roches- 
ter, New York. A majority of the tests are 
of new-type order. Essay-type tests are in- 
cluded so as to give practise in organizing 
ideas. The study guide is on the unit plan, 
involving the completion of maps and the use 
of means for preventing the sorting of history 
into separate compartments. The study-skills 
essential to the mental life of the citizen of 
to-day, the questioning habit, the creative effect 
of discussion are emphasized. 

A tolerant and critical understanding of the 
world, says Author Gibbons, must come from 
the schools or their work is in vain. Long 
tested in the author’s own classes, this scheme 
of lessons gives the teacher the means of seeing 
every pupil come at least to an essential mini- 
mum of mastery, while the extra exercises pro- 
vide against the tedium of brighter pupils so 
often held back by the slower members. 


MAKING MY MIND MIND ME 

APTER at least sixty years, containing many 
annoyances from laziness in myself and others, 
I am edified by Professor John Morgan’s as- 
surance that simple cures are at hand. This 
professor of psychology in Northwestern Uni- 
versity, author of much cheerful matter on mak- 
ing the most of life, has written a book on self- 
application of mental hygiene.’° He writes for 
students and ordinary people aged between 18 
and 100. 

One learns to loaf by loafing, says our pro- 
fessor. The eure for laziness is not to have it. 
Go to work and keep working until you have to 
drag yourself away. This is good old doctrine. 
Ernest Fenellosa, after residence among the 
Japanese, said they were free from fear and 
worry because they got rid of those devils by 
getting rid of them. 

Dr. Morgan has some stiff passages on over- 
work. It is an imaginary evil. Teachers who 

® Alice N. Gibbons, ‘‘Test Book in the Origins 
of Contemporary Civilization, a Foundation Course 
in Social Science.’’ 117 pp. 44 cents. ‘‘ Directed 
Study Guide.’’ 225 pp. 80 cents. ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Manual.’’ 75 pp. 28 cents. Ginn and Company, 


Boston. 

10John J. B. Morgan, ‘‘Keeping a Sound 
Mind.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
440 pp. $2.00. 


complain of it are barking up the wrong tree 
The cause of their trouble is not work by: 
something that puts them in a wrong attitude 
toward it. The essence of play is not that use. 
less things are being done but that the doer js 
enjoying them. The intrinsic effect of work 
really is enjoyment. If pleasure is not realized 
it isn’t work that is to blame. It is you. 

In easy conversational style this genial psy- 
chologist tells you how to end your mental! ¢on- 
flicts, how to master fear, what to fight for, 
how to battle, ways to gain emotional maturity, 
to make your mind grow, to overcome persona! 
handicaps, to conquer your depressions and to 
get along with people. 

PRACTICAL PREACHING 

THE RevereNnD Dr. POwWELL’s"™ persuasive 
lead toward personal religion is a running com- 
ment on his experiences, quoting from great 
and from every-day people with whom he has 
worked, and demonstrating that it is eminently 
possible to get on better with folks and thus to 
enjoy life more than we do. Dr. Powell has 
preached cheery doctrine from the Atlantic to 
the western coast. He tells of success with the 
ailing, of the need of rethinking in regard to 
missions, of people who personalize their faith, 
of present unchristian business, industry and 
politics, and what you should do to make your 
share of the world go on right. 


REASONABLE EDUCATIONAL REFORM 

So universal are the facts and conclusions of 
Mr. Marvin’” that the most of his sketch and 
comments dealing with educational problems in 
England reads like an appraisal of our own 
school system. A favorite historian and essa) 
ist, he is one of the most easily read and con 
tinuously satisfactory authors whose work comes 
to this review shop. He is appreciative, critical 
and tolerant. His admiration for teachers 1s 
warm, his vision of what they may do much 
better is reasonable and distinct. He is sur- 
prised that so few attempts have been made to 
describe education simply with the general pub 
lie in mind and to give the man on the sidewalk 
a fair estimate of the real good which education 
has done for the population. 

1i Lyman P. Powell, ‘‘The Better Part.” 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 212 | 
“se. S. Marvin, ‘‘The Nation at School.’’ 0x 


ford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 173 pp. $1.75. 
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iring the last eentury the State everywhere 
organized a complete and elaborate system 
hools and institutions fitting into one an- 
- and serving a multitude of ends, but the 
ing itself has been obscured by a network 
ministrative regulations forming a large 
The essential thing: what 


a mystery. 
ation performs for the mind, is the main 


e of the present book. 
here are influential groups asserting that the 
ls are not giving our money’s worth, the 
; of the population is not so well educated 
was fifty years ago. Others criticise gov- 
it for limiting the growth and improve- 
of schools. We are spending much on 
ation, almost a half of what we pay for 
Edueation has been deemed necessary 
|| modern states. The statistician shows 
with the inerease of schools, public health 
been enormously improved, crime in almost 
intries has decreased, the general state of 
ty is marked by higher intelligence, com- 
ion sense and good will. 
\Ve are weak in essential enquiry into the 
sult of teaching as found in the taught. As 
m as one has acquired the necessary con- 
isness let a student or a common man ask 
mself: “How far am I an educated person? 
‘hat is an educated person? So far as I am 
, to what do I owe it? What more might 
one to extend the process?” The answers 
be of value must be honest. They should 
nsider the country as a whole. One must ask 
w far in his lifetime has the average man 
cept his body in a state of healthy activity. 
‘he average physical condition of people over 
middle age, the crowded hospitals, sanitariums 
and nursing homes, the actual deaths from pre- 
ntable disease do not suggest encouraging 
itings for this examination. 
On the esthetic side there is much to ask. 
chool and eollege have not made a brilliant 
iceess in this line or how can we explain that 
‘majority of our contemporaries are content 
to live in hideous areas of modern towns and 
least their eyes on the monstrosities of modern 
newspapers and cinemas? That this should go 
on and grow while eye and ear are open to all 
the beauty and delight of nature in sky and sea 
with the songs of birds, the shapes and colors 
of trees and flowers waiting to be enjoyed, is 
the strongest indictment of modern education. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT AT RESULTS 

Our memory is less vivid and less trained— 
beeause less relied upon—than it was with our 
ancestors, the reciters of Homer’s lays. Per- 
sonal memory is weaker because the written 
word is always at hand to replace it, with the 
result that in our declining years few of us are 
able to console ourselves with the recital of fine 
poetry learned when we were children. 

The fetish of examinations engenders a false 
sense of finality in the work of schools and col- 
leges. The more cheerful aspect of appraisal is 
a hope that some vital seed will, if cultivated, 
take root, spread out and grow. It is the grow- 
ing quality, not the mere sowing, that is essen- 
tial. The self-examiner may be well pleased 
if he will take down his Vergil now and then, 
but it must be to make new discoveries and 
cover fresh ground. For the majority the lines 
of growth lie elsewhere. 

From the millions of children who were in 
school the proportion of those who make good 
with what they were taught is woefully disap- 
pointing. When a few millions of self-exam- 
iners are developed the nation may hold up its 
head. 

When Mr. Marvin the 
parent, equal education for all, the private 
school, caste and merit, examinations, general 
aim, instruments helping to achieve it, seats of 
learning, universities, technical training, neg- 
lected agricultural and lack of efficient business 
education, nationalism, world relations, he does 
it with a breadth and vision more than ad- 
mirable. 

What he says of weakening of home teaching 
as the state does more, the civilizing effect of 
cooperative sports, the effect of literacy on 
health and reform, the failure of teaching to 
create a taste for other than the cheap news- 
paper output, the growth of orderly conduct in 
the masses as results of their attendance at 
school, the persistence of parents who choose a 
school for social reasons, the need of problem- 
methods in teaching if we are to develop a 
thinking citizenry, is deftly and persuasively 
presented. 

Surely education when consciouly and skil- 
fully directed can cure the general callousness 
of the people toward beauty and art. There 
must be a revolution affecting Latin and Greek 
for they have lost their supreme value in the 


diseusses state as 
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human heritage. The creative spirit can be bet- 
ter invoked. It can be done with ease and with 
great satisfaction to the learners. World af- 
fairs must be more extensively taught. Mr. 
Marvin develops all of these and other propos- 
als with persuasive reasons. His criticism has 
no sting in it nor offense of too certain propa- 
ganda. The book is a model of the sweet 
reasonableness esteemed by the old masters who 
taught the art of persuasion to the good life. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT ON BASIC 
PRINCIPLES 

INSTEAD of a common way of building com- 
ments on schools as they are, Professor Otto," 
Department of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, begins with basie principles derivable 
from the civic needs of the country, from the 
known facts of the learning process, and from 
the conclusions of the psychological laboratory. 
From these he advances to what and how the 
pupils should do and to the duties of the ad- 
ministrator as dependent on this. 

It must be reeognized, says Dr. Otto, that 
there is too wide a gap between the American 
School and American life. As long as prosper- 
ity lasted the public did not criticise much. 
Now, the school program is confronted with the 
most criticism it has ever had. Why has the 
school not trained people to guide more intelli- 
gently our civie-economic progress? What 
ought the school to be doing, now, to guard 
against economic and political disaster in the 
future? Mere administrative makeshifts with- 
out a fundamental clarity of purpose will ac- 
complish little. 

The persistence with which Dr. Otto keeps 
the large objective in sight is good teaching by 
him. “The elementary school child must be 
advanced in sensing his share in the social, civie 
and industrial responsibilities of the demoe- 
racy.” 

An encouraging note appears in the Koos 
table of percentages showing the relative im- 
portance given to different objectives by writers 
from 1912 to 1923. Civie-social responsibility 
ranks highest, 82 per cent. 

But, when any one spends a day in a public 
school looking for teaching directed toward 
political-economie responsibilities he wonders at 

13 Henry J. Otto, ‘‘ Elementary School Organiza- 


tion and Administration.’’ D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York. 651 pp. $3.00. 


the gap between what is there done and wha: 
educational writers say should be done.  Pregj. 
dent Eliot once said teaching is fifty years be- 
hind its literature. Werrett Charters, more 
sanguine, says ten. A training class using Dry. 
Otto’s book can deliver some human yeast. 
bearers into some classrooms in two or three 
years. Their opportunity they say is small. 
Our author reiterates the fact that the schoo] 
prineipal is the key log in this civie-economic- 
educational jam. The book is rich with daily 
devotional exercises for your morning prepara 
tion. 

One of the many sturdy features of the book 
is its forswearing of any coddling for the 
schoolman. Edueational management is a great, 
a complex, a hard job as Dr. Otto portrays it. 
In one place he enumerates 174 distinct duties 
assembled from only ten principals telling what 
they do. 

Slowly enough the publie is being educated 
to realize that a school manager, in variety of 
duties, in reliance on scientific findings, in value 
of services is not inferior to the head of a bank, 
railroad or hospital. 

This volume, in scope, in clarity, in reliance 
on definite findings of research, merits place in 
the front rank of hand-books for efficient schoo] 
direction. 


DEFINITE SCHOOL ECONOMY 

WuHeErE does the money paid as taxes go? 
First, the largest amount for government debts; 
second, two and a half billions a year for 
schools; next heaviest payment, for highways. 
Everywhere, slices have been cut off the school 
funds. Retrenchment can be made by those who 
levy the taxes but economy can be practised 
only by those who have charge of the school 
system. Thus does William John Cooper 
begin his concise summary of what intelligence, 
planning, and administration the school people 
must use rather than mope in bewilderment 
during these sorry times. Dr. Cooper uses the 
extensive experience and observation he has de- 
veloped as town and state superintendent and 
as national commissioner. His economy mea- 
sures are based on obvious facts which he re- 
views. His presentation is singularly lucid and 
practical. 


14 William John Cooper, ‘‘ Economy in Educa: 
tion.’’? Stanford University Press, California. °- 
pp. $1.00. 
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KEEPING THE PUBLIC POSTED 
PRESIDENT WILBUR’s school economy series 
continues with a breezy review of the ways used 

| keep people interested in education.*® The 
author, Dr. Farley, is the cheerful journalist 
who manages public relations for the National 
Education Association. He has used his own 
and others’ experiences so as to make clear the 
necessity of an informed public if education is 
to avoid stagnation. He treats of the organiza- 
tion of school publicity, of the avenues usable, 
of principles and practises. He does this in a 
style that makes a readable book valuable to 
every school superintendent. The importance 

f the material and the way Dr. Farley has ar- 
ranged it makes this a first-class text-book for 
courses in school administration. 


MEASUREMENT UP TO DATE 

For the last words on educational manage- 
ment try the addresses of the last conference of 
the appraisers.1® The subjects discussed are: 
Pupil attitudes as changed by teaching; logical 
learning in college; social change affecting pub- 
lie schools; effect of marks in physical training; 
measuring the high school; appreciation of lit- 
erature; disability in reading and arithmetic; 
school sites. 

SCHOOL MONEY 

RESEARCHER Carr’s'’ up-to-date study of 
school funds places major emphasis on the most 
crucial issue—the relation of the state to the 
support of education. He presents current 
trends and needs, relating them to fundamental 
principles of government, economics and educa- 
tion. He diseusses the North Carolina plan as 
well as developments in New York, Utah and 
elsewhere. 

HOW SHALL WE GET AND KEEP GOOD 
TEACHERS? 

THERE has been little evidence to show, say 
Investigators Deffenbaugh and Zeigel,?* in their 
contribution to the Cooper-Koos National Sur- 

‘Belmont Farley, ‘‘School Publicity.’’ Stan- 
ford University Press, California. 118 pp. $1.00. 

16 Hight Authors, ‘‘ Twentieth Annual Confer- 


ence on Educational Measurements.’’ Bureau of 
Cooperative Research, University of Indiana, 


Bloomington. 98 pp. 50 cents. 

17 William G. Carr, ‘‘School Finance.’’ Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford University, California. 
105 pp. paper, $1.00. 


SW. S. Deffenbaugh, William H. Zeigel, Jr., 
‘Selection and Employment of Teachers.’’ Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
115 pp. 10 cents. 
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vey of Secondary Education, what methods are 
the most effective in obtaining competent teach- 
ers. The smaller community is seriously handi- 
sapped by lack of tenure, remuneration and 
advancement. The teacher should: be encour- 
aged in his effort to better himself elsewhere. 
This is good for the teacher, but God help the 
children whose school boards are content with 
the perpetual turn-over while maintaining a 
training ground for the larger cities. Get be- 
hind the movement for state aid. In more than 
half the boards studied the choices of teachers 
are made from only persons who apply. There 
is too little effort to search for the best. The 
Deffenbaugh-Zeigel study covers the case of 
both elementary and high-school teachers. It 
considers the determination of the number 
needed, higher qualifications, location of desir- 
able talent, collection of reliable facts regarding 
prospective teachers, retention of those of high 
quality. The survey covers twenty-eight se- 
lected states. 
KEEPING SCHOOL WITHIN THE LAW 
ProFEssOR Epwarps, Chicago University’s 
specialist in school law,'® will get the thanks of 
superintendents and school boards for the eare- 
fully indexed compendium of court decisions— 
581 large pages of them—he has published. He 
makes clear the fundamental principles under- 
lying the relation of the state to education, he 
cites cases and principles applicable to practi- 
eal organization and management of schools. 
At the foot of each page are the cases in which 
the decisions applicable were rendered. Whether 
the author is discussing the powers and duties 
concerned with finances, contracts, elections and 
records, or liability for negligence, or dismissal 
of teachers, or pensions and wages, or discipline 
of teachers or of pupils, he is touching on 
troubles that have beset superintendents over 
and over and that may jump into your path any 
day. To know where to find the authentie solu- 
tion, to have a manual on your desk an ever- 
present help, must do much to strengthen a 
notoriously worried profession. For the first 
time such an aid has been organized on the 
basis of administrative experience. 
THE WHOLE HOME-ROOM PROBLEM 
Books by Harry MeKown which have been 
reviewed here—“‘Extra Curricular,” “Clubs,” 
19 Newton Edwards, ‘‘The Courts and the Pub- 
lie Schools.’? University of Chicago Press. 591 
pp. $5.00. 
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“Assemblies” and ‘“Commencements”—have all 
been characterized by a description of actual 
doings in the most noted schools of America. 
The author’s comment on various usages and his 
urge that they be employed with a conscicus aim 
to realize the best attainable philosophy of 
education are in his latest book?® strongly evi- 
dent. 

He begins with a startling array of opinions 
on the failure of the scholarship motive for 
public-school education. He urges a_high- 
school program based on more successful con- 
tribution to the social, economic, political needs 
of the community. He says that experience 
shows it is stupid to contend that the mental 
development, still held to be in so many cases 
the purpose of high school, insures the discharge 
of duty toward the public. How the home- 
room organization and conduct can be made to 
realize undreamed-of service in this direction 
is set forth in a series of thorough chapters of 
supreme importance and practicality. 

He has made a handbook that will furnish 
the school principal with ideas and models. 


SANDUSKY’S SANDY 

I cAN remember my father, sixty years ago, 
reciting verses about “the man of Ross” who 
held every man his brother. Sandusky High 
School has a civies teacher of this name.?1_ He 
publishes an appeal to his brother taxpayers to 
save democracy by increased support of educa- 
tion. He argues in strong everyday style. He 
is rich in racy illustration. He ealls the finan- 
ciers “moon men” because they never show the 
other side. He punctures slogans. He tackles 
the tax problem. He argues for the junior col- 
lege. He sees the public school as the battle 
ground in this revolution. 


EDUCATIONAL TONIC 
Proressor KILPATRICK, ten years after its 
first appearance, has revised and enlarged his 
source-texts on educational doctrine and prac- 


2 


tise.22. It gives easy access to many short and 
ordinarily inaccessible writings on educational 
purposes. Conflict and contradiction must ap- 


20 Harry C. McKown, ‘‘Home-Room Guidance.’’ 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 447 pp. 
$3.00. 

21 James Ross, ‘‘The Cost of American Democ- 
racy.’’ Published by the author. Sandusky, Ohio. 
85 pp. 40 cents. 

22 William Heard Kilpatrick, ‘‘Source-Book in 
the Philosophy of Education.’’ The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 535 pp. $2.25. 
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pear when so many men are heard. Be warned 
against easy acceptance. Knowing Professor 
Kilpatrick, you will expect ample counsel] from 
the good and great on social obligations, regard 
for others, right and wrong, the good life, 
democracy, progress and ideals. You will not 
be disappointed. The spirit of the extracts, 
their directness and brevity, are such that you 
can find quick solace in them for the disappoint- 
ments of unlucky days, if you have any. There 
are selections which the compiler intends for 
your wrath, some for your laughter, most for 
your daily growth. There is an index of sub- 
jects and one of authors. The book distils good 
sense, persuasion, too, the real majesty of edu- 
cation and satisfaction at being in the proces. 
sion. 
FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DRAMATICS 

For the National Council of Teachers of 
English, Milton Smith, New York Teachers 
College author of books on the school theater, 
has done a thanks-deserving work in listing and 
deseribing hundreds of available plays.** He 
furnishes an alphabetized list of full length 
plays and of those consisting of one act. He 
gives a synopsis of each, tells how many and 
what kind of actors are needed, what royalty, 
if any, must be paid, and other information in 
aid of selection. The dramas are classified as 
Greek and Roman, Medieval and Elizabethan, 
and Modern. Charles Allen, illustrator, has en- 
livened the text with many pictures of costumes, 
settings and so forth. 

The book is a great time-saver. 


DISGRACED AND NEGLECTED 

ANOTHER of those monumental volumes of 
the White House Conference comes from the D. 
Appleton-Century Company.”* It is concerned 
with a blot on America’s eseutcheon. It formu- 
lates a declaration of principles and a program 
for the care of orphans, dependent children at 
home and in school, babies born out of wedlock, 
causes of child dependency, opportunities tor 
prevention, accidents, unemployment, poverty, 
sickness, mothers’ aid, legislation, problems of 
the Negro, Mexican, and Porto Rican popula- 

23 Milton Smith, ‘‘Guide to Play Selection.’’ D. 
Appleton-Century Company, New York. 174 pp. 
i Folks, Chairman and Committee of In- 
vestigators, ‘‘ Dependent and Neglected Children. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 448 
pp. $3.00. 
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he United States, agencies, courts, and 

aws. 
Child protection, as we know it to-day, began 
, 1822 when “Humanity” Martin got his first 
y enacted by the British Parliament. As late 
as 1874 New York had to seek legal protection 
- children under the jaw for the prevention 
¢ cruelty to animals! In 1875 Henry Bergh 
nd Elbridge T. Gerry chartered the Society 
‘or the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
érst such society in the world. Other cities, 
ther countries, followed this example. The 
-rend of the movement has been to do more than 
Emphasis is placed more and 
re on prevention. There are 443 of these 
rotective societies in the United States, 201 of 
ich are active enough to answer the White 
ise inquiry for facts. Animal protection 
receives more help than the other. Organized 
ild protection service is woefully inadequate 
meet the needs. Depression, increase of il- 
mate births, larger percentage of them 
uong native-born than with immigrants, other 
s, make the situation more serious than 
er before. The compilers of this book sum- 
arize the pressing present needs in eight terse 


nish offenders. 


iust 


recommendations. 
FIND THEM EARLY 
Amone the hundreds of children under school 
ge studied by the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search the beginning of disturbances in behavior 
hich become serious difficulties in school were 
Psychologist Kawin®® writes a 
nograph on the service the nursery school 
ders, the value of clinics, the education of 
parents in child eare and summaries of adjust- 
ent of problem cases. She gives the results 
{ special researches, tests for the younger chil- 
lren and a report of the preschool work of the 
Institute of Juvenile Research, of which she is 
A reprint, paper binding, of typical 
ise studies, deseriptions of nursery schools and 
nies 1s available, 96 pp. at $1.00. 


CIVILIZATION ROUND THE WORLD 

KNApp-FIsHER is the author who wrote the 
popular outline of world history for boys and 
girls which is a scholarly account understood 
aud enjoyed by young readers. He achieves a 
milar suecess in a new venture.2* It is geogra- 


urector. 


°° Ethel Kawin, ‘‘Children of Preschool Age.’’ 
niversity of Chicago Press. 349 pp. $3.50. 
°° H. C. Knapp-Fisher, ‘‘The Modern World: A 
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phy, history, people, government, civilization, 
life told with lively simplicity. 
“Civilization began,” this narrator, 
“when two men agreed to work together on 
something which neither of them could do 
alone.” The author, without preachiness, is a 
delightful missionary of this idea all through 


his sprightly descriptions of people, their cus- 


says 


toms and laws. 


EARLIER JUVENILE PICTURE BOOKS 

You may see many delighted thrills if you 
put among the available books in your school 
library Philip James’ pictorial volume.?’ He 
writes an informative essay on the pioneer 
makers of children’s books and follows it by 145 
of the old pictures, seven of them in colors. 
Beginning with Comenius you have beautiful 
engravings of the eighteenth century, Robinson 
Crusoe, Sandford and Merton, Dick Whitting- 
ton, Goody Two Shoes, the Mohawk Primer, the 
Rollo Books, Cock Robin, Mother Hubbard, the 
Colored Grammars, Rhymed Alphabets, and 
many others. 

Among the artists represented are Kate 
Greenaway, Walter Crane, John Constable, the 
Cruikshanks, Caldecott, Edward Lear, Sir John 
Tenniel and the Bewicks. You'll need an extra 
copy for your art teacher. 

GETTING ABOUT 
steamers, railways, trains, 
bridges, automobiles, balloons 
glide through Mr. Webster’s bright book or 
He has made an 


roads, 
aireraft 


SHIPS, 
and 


stand up for admiration.** 
attractive reader of these things for elementary 
grades. His manner is decidedly interesting. 
He has helped himself generously by descriptive 
pictures made expressly for this text. 


A NEW AND LIVELY PROJECT 
Here is a cheery suggestion from the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The Parent-Teachers Association has 
printed a book telling what their city has to 


enliven your leisure time.?® It lists hundreds 


Pageant of To-day.’’ E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. 447 pp. $2.50. 

27 Philip James, Edited by C. Geoffrey Holme, 
‘Children’s Books of Yesterday.’’ Studio Publi- 
cations, 131 4th Avenue, New York. 128 pp. 
Paper, $3.50; Cloth, $4.50. 

28 Hanson Hart Webster, ‘‘Travel.’’ Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 441 pp. $1.08. 

29 Parent Teachers Association, ‘‘Spend Your 
Time.’’ Teachers College Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 74 pp. $1.00. 
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of attractions, historic, dramatic, musical, artis- 
tic, literary, scientific, civic, industrial, commer- 
cial, scenic and recreative. 

It strikes me that, even in the seemingly most 
barren locality blessed with a school, the prep- 
aration of a book, by children, parents and 
teachers, on the worth-while things near us 
would be an enlivening project cultivating ob- 
servation, appreciation and community spirit. 
It could be illustrated, bound, repeated year by 
year, and kept in the archives. It ought to have 
some spirited chapters on town improvements 


needed and how they can be made. 


SEX TALKS BY A PHYSICIAN 

A MAGNIFICENT service to education is ren- 
dered by the American Medical Association in 
the issue of five handsome books by a talented 
physician writer and dealing with sex prob- 
lems.2°. They earry the endorsement of the 
Bureau of Health and Publie Instruction and 
are written by a teacher. It is personal and 
direct talk to boys and girls. I have already 
reviewed “In Training” in these pages. It is 
particularly for boys. “The Story of Life” is 
for both. High-school girls are addressed in 
“How Life Goes On and On,” “Romance” is 
marriage information. “Diseases” is a eorree- 
tion of terrifying errors rife in the minds of 
thousands of supposedly intelligent people. The 
authority and the purpose behind these salutary 
booklets, the tone of the writing, their skilful 
handling of important themes schools have been 
afraid, too long, to touch, are warrant for get- 
ting the set into your school library. You know 
how eagerly they will be read. 


UNHYPNOTIZED PROPOSALS FOR 
COLLEGE 

THERE is plenty of erudition in President 
Frasier’s short summary of what higher educa- 
tion is obligated to do.3!_ The writer’s direct 
manner of squeezing out of famous discourses 
on education the elixir suitable for the present 
distresses banishes dullness from his use of 
quotations, 

0 Truman B. Rice, M.D., ‘‘How Life Goes On 
and On,’’ ‘‘The Story of Life,’’ ‘‘In Training,’’ 
‘*The Age of Romance,’’ ‘‘The Venereal Dis- 
eases.’’ American Medical Association, Chicago. 
About 40 pp. each. 25 cents the copy. 

31George Willard Frasier, ‘‘Objectives of 
Higher Edueation.’’ Colorado State Teachers 
College Publications, Greeley. 24 pp. 25 cents. 


Literary culture? It would be a glorious 
thing to instill. After many years of trial, says 
Dr. Frasier, you find that the old classies, i 
carefully taught, leave the graduate with no 
taste for them. He doesn’t read Shakespeare, 
The edueational graybeards of the college ey. 
trance board tell the high schools what to teach 
The prescribed masterpieces are too musty to 
create reading habits in youth. The required 
science with its laboratory note-books is a waste 
of time. Everyday life is ignored. 

The high-school curriculum, says Dr. Frasier, 
quoting President Butler and Harvard Dean 
Holmes, is dominated by college committees. |; 
is meaningless educationally to the extent that 
it is influenced by college demands. The eol- 
lege curriculum is largely a persistence from 
the dark ages. The ignorance of college stu- 
dents as to the functions and care of the human 
body is appalling. There are colleges that stil! 
require their students to mull over algebra and 
Latin. God help these youngsters! 

If the booklet did not name its author you 
would never believe it written by a college presi- 
dent. It seems like proposals of what not to do 
and what to do for young men and women 
spoken as a thinker would plan it if not hypno- 
tized by previous presidential addresses. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT FOR 
COLLEGIANS 


“T SHALL do my best,” promises Professor 
Johnson in a preliminary note at the beginning 
of his college text-book on American govern- 
ment,®? “to humanize the subject.” Promise 
fulfilled! From “the foundations” through “the 
New Deal” the book discusses problems in the 
style and language of a professor more desirous 
of interesting students than of displaying eru- 
dition. The author is no dogmatist. He but- 
tresses conclusions with ample footnotes desig- 
nating authority, book and page. The modernity 
of his references gives the work distinct timeli- 
ness. 

Here is Professor Johnson’s terse comment 
on one feature of school finanee—the poore! 
districts have not property enough to rai 
taxes for adequate schooling. The larger unit, 
the state, needs to help. Who objects to this’ 





32 Claudius O. Johnson, ‘‘Government in the 
United States.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 696 pp. $4.00. 
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taxpayers in the richer communities. They 
y eaeh township should educate its own chil- 
This is a similar protest to the old one 
+ each family should educate its own. 
On knowledge of the anatomy of government 
essor Johnson says it is not enough. Politi- 
hygiene must be added. You must know 
much more there is to government than 
ritten words. You 
cesses and its trends. 
mind. 


must know its real 

The essential thing 
All life, to quote 

Iustice Holmes, is an experiment, even the Con- 
tion of the United States. 

THE NEGRO IN COLLEGE 

{ NATIONAL survey of the social, economic, 

and status of 

eyo students in and universities 

es from the United States Office of Eduea- 

The investigator-author believes Negro 


keep an open 


academie intellectual 


colleges 


ols should make a more careful study of 
He finds many facts of impor- 
nce that should be considered by administra- 


* students. 


rs and to produce decided changes in man- 


ment 
Clll. 


THE BOOM IN ADULT EDUCATION 

\ FEELING that the crises of the times are too 
gent to wait for another generation is pushing 
it edueation faster than ever. Sixteen ex- 
erienced students of adult service appear in a 
ndy volume** issued by the American Coun- 
Arts, religion, statesman- 
p, polities, economies figure in the farmer’s 
He is study- 
x the means of preserving his right to live, 


Life Association. 
vement for self-improvement. 


operative merchandising, credit, industry and 
What is being done, what needs to 
done, are both given extended attention in 
s informative book. 
PALMER, WYETH AND THE ODYSSEY 
SIX years ago the Houghton Mifflin Company 
ought out a sumptuous translation of the 
Udyssey at five dollars. In view of continuing 
emand and reduced of us middle- 
assers, they are putting out an edition at half 
I don’t see anything cheap in the new 
The paper, type and binding are 
The pictures are splendidly done. 


rketing. 


incomes 


ixurlous. 


‘Ambrose Caliver, ‘‘A Background Study of 
Negro College Students.’’ Superintendent of 
cuments, Washington. 132 pp. 10 cents. 

*** Adult Education and Rural Life.’’ Univer- 
'y of Chicago Press. 153 pp. $2.00. 

George Herbert Palmer, translator; Newell C. 





Professor Palmer, America’s beloved man of 
letters, has been translating eclassies into beau- 
tiful English for years. 
into a more direct and simple expression than 
has hitherto been judged admissible, but he 
maintains the dignity and beauty of the original. 

Here is a bit. “And after the fair robed 
Nausicaa and the had the 
clothes they spread the linen carefully on the 


In this epic he gets 


maidens washed 
shore where the water washed up the pebbles 
on the beach. Then, bathing themselves and 
anointing with oil, they presently took dinner 
on the river bank and waited for the clothes to 
dry in the sunshine. And when they were re- 
freshed with food, the maids and she, they then 
began to play at ball, throwing their wimples 
off,” 

I think our present-day youngsters will not 
tire of Professor Palmer’s speech as I am afraid 
I did of the more formal Worsley, whose Odys- 
sey in my school days was found pretty heavy. 
Do you eare to see the English clergyman and 
the Harvard professor side by side? 

Worsley: “Thitherward sailing through the 
night we sped. Yea, some divinity the swift 
ships led through glooms not pierceable by 
power of eye. Round us the deep night air 
swung listless, dead.” Palmer: “Here we sailed 
in, some god our guide, through murky night. 
There was no light to see, for round the ship 
was a dense fog. No moon shone out from 
heaven. It was shut in with clouds.” 

Artist Wyeth, painter of historie murals, 
illustrator of twenty classies, has sixteen glori- 
ous full-page pictures here in colors. 

This is a book to fill the mind with 
memories. 

AUDIENCE IS FEMININE 

A MAN in a crowd thinks differently from 
the Women 
woman is the embodiment of the traits of the 


She, all by herself, is much more like 


rich 


man alone. are not so. Each 
crowd. 
a crowd than a man is. A man when alone 
must be convinced; you must reason with him. 
The woman is persuaded through her emotions 
rather than by appealing to reason. 
when you stand before an audience, you may 
conclude that whatever would persuade the in- 
dividual woman will persuade the audience. 


This startling tip is from Professor John 


From this, 





‘‘The Odyssey of Homer.’? 
314 pp. $2.50. 


Wyeth, illustrator, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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Pelsma’s new work on speaking.“® The author, 
professor of public speaking, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, develops the plat- 
form art from the basis of effect on an audi- 
ence. Its size and nature must set your style. 
Professor Pelsma is a good teller of stories and 
is effective with them in clinching his point. 
Every person of ordinary intelligence, he says, 
can become a good reader and speaker. How? 
The book is the detailed and persuasive answer, 
covering the techniques of reading, conversa- 
tion, sales talk, debate, platform service and 
radio broadeasting. Authority Gislason is not 
keen for the written and memorized speech; 
Authority Pelsma is. There you are. If you 
could put them on the same platform each could 
use from his own book the directions for de- 
bating and when it was all over you could say 
to either, as did Dominie Robert, answering 
James VI, “Your argument is conclusive but I 


hold as I did lang syne.” 


VERBOMANIA 

Proressor Huser, of the University of North 
Carolina, protests*? from the top of Chapel 
Hill that the moronie quality of the everyday 
American is too dangerous to be neglected 
longer. This simple creature is subject to word 
magic. It lures him into buying what is bad 
for him, to throwing away his vote, to dis- 
sipating the natural strength of his mind, to 
talking and believing nonsense. He is hypno- 
tized by words spoken or printed. 

Learning to read is the most important act 
of education, almost synonymous with it. The 
problem of reading, like the problem of life, 
is to get free from the intellectual tyranny of 
the crowd, free from convention, free in belief 
and action, loose from the sounds and prestige 
of words. The reading which the schools teach 
is the conversion of symbols into sounds or into 
inner speech. The majority of people never 
learn to read in any other sense. The problem 
of intelligent reading is to retain consciousness, 
not to fall into hypnotie suggestibility. 

In defense of this thesis, Dr. Huse writes a 
highly informative book full of interesting 
anecdote and pungent argument. He has dis- 


36 John R. Pelsma, ‘‘Essentials of Speech.’’ 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 344 pp. 
$2.00. 

37 H. R. Huse, ‘‘ The Illiteracy of the Literate.’’ 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 273 
pp. $2.00. 
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turbing chapters on verbomaniac education, the 
fairylands of advertising and eloquence, acy. 
demic minds and eriticism. He is grave ay) 
gay, caustic and sympathetic, scientific an) 
popular, abounding in illustrations from 
everyday experience. 
THE WORK-BOOK HAS REACHED THE 
LIBRARY 

LIBRARIANS and teachers will be grateful ¢ 
Professor Lewis and Miss Lesser®® for a tin: 
saver in the form of a pupil’s work book aime; 
at enjoyment of reading, improvement of stud) 
and familiarity with library facilities. The 
authors have a keen sense of entertainment. 
The youngsters who are put through the tasks 
will have much pleasure in solving the puzzles 
and mastering techniques of literary investiga 
tion. Each must name book-using skil! he in- 
tends to develop. He is to make a ecard cat 
logue for himself, open new books so as not 1 
injure their anatomy, make a graph of his ow 
thirty details of personal and social traits and 
learn why a dictionary page has two columns 
Ostensibly a guide for using books, it is a men- 
tal gymnasium giving practise in work habits 
It is a course in English, in history, geography 
science, manners and morals. It is consistent 1 
its purpose and will achieve it unless the teacher 
babies the pupils by omitting some of the hard 
problems he never himself solved. 


A BEDEVILED VIKING: STRINDBERG 


ANOTHER of the “Great Lives” in the \Mae- 
millan series of short biographies, now reaciing 


the number of twenty-four, is the turbulent 


career of Johan August Strindberg.*® Here are 


sixty years of adventurous life: school teaching, 
medical studies, quarrels with professors, play- 
writing, painting, starving, newspapering, tele- 
graphing, assisting in libraries, adoring other 
men’s wives, attempting suicide, issuing Strind 
berg books that Strindberg announces should 
never have been written, attacking contempo- 
raries, hating Ibsen, opposing the movements 
for women’s rights, outlawed as a blackguard, 
obsessed with a persecution complex and work 
ing prodigiously on a time schedule upon books, 
plays and essays which have brought Sweden 

38 E. E. Lewis, Goldie D. Lesser, ‘‘ Adventures 
with Books and Libraries.’’ American Book Vom 
pany, New York. 196 pp. 40 cents. 


39G, A. Campbell, ‘‘Strindberg.’? The Mac: 
millan Company, New York. 143 pp. 75 cents. 











, him as her greatest writer and a mighty 

in the world of letters. He, when a child, 

religious woman he would rather be a 

1s than one of God’s chosen. He had his 

along with a brutal and vindictive life 

fu rancor, bitterness, vice and tragedy. 

\lr. Campbell’s account uses Strindberg’s auto- 

rraphy as the main source and makes you 

tty fully acquainted with a bewildering per- 
sonality. 

PHELPSIANA 

Ix Professor Phelps’s*® anthology of prose he 

kes things, not because it is commonly believed 

should be in a selection of prose writings, 

yecause he personally enjoys reading them. 

He has made a book not for instruction but for 

It is not a text-book, though a teacher 

cares more for literature than for statistics 

ise it with profit. It is 718 pages of enter- 

nment, edification and culture in the words 

t more than 100 authors from Solomon to Ring 

Lardner, with conversational comment by this 

beloved teacher. 
It is a good companion for the train-trip, for 
season, for the half hours a day that 


; 
nignt 


ake the cultivated man 


A COUNSELLOR FOR READERS 
\irn. W. E. Simnerr’s “Books and Reading,” 
published in England in 1926, met so cordial a 
reception in its various editions that an Amer- 
can publishing house*! asked Librarian Drury, 
Nashville, to adapt it for American readers. 


It contains bright talks on the pleasures of 
eading, the habit, methods, the use of libraries, 
adult edueation, how to form a private library 


nd fourteen chapters of surveys of literature. 
diseuss books of all sorts each after its 
It is a valuable handbook for librarians 


ipese 


and teachers. 


CONRAD AS A TEXT IN ENGLISH 

Proressor CusHwa*? has selected from the 
works of Joseph Conrad those parts in which 
the appeal is fairly universal. From Conrad’s 

tion the selections are those in which skill in 
The author’s life and 


‘‘What I Like.’’ 
York. 718 pp. 


narration is preeminent. 


‘0 William Lyon Phelps, 


C Scribner’s Sons, New 


harles 
41 Francis K. W. Drury, ‘‘What Books Shall 
I Read?’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


27 pp. $2.50. 


#2 Frank W. Cushwa, ‘‘An Introduction to Con- 
rad.’’ Doubleday, Doran, and Company, Garden 
City, New York. 436 pp. $1.25. 
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personality are shown in extracts from his auto- 
biography and letters. Professor Cushwa, who, 
by the way, has a chair of English in Phillips 
Exeter Academy, adds questions, topies for dis- 
cussion and further study, references, a glossary 
and recommendations for other readings. 


SINCLAIR LEWIS AS A SCHOOL TEXT 

Harcourt, BRACE AND Company offer “Ar- 
rowsmith’’#? with suggestions for study, a bio- 
graphical sketch and questions leading to an in- 
dependent appreciation of the author and to an 
estimate of his talent. Along with direct inquiry 
to the student as to what he thinks of this or 
that characterization, the editor has brought in 
many comments of literary critics in such a way 
as to lead to the discussion she wishes. 

This venture is a fine answer to the criticism 
that the usual high-school literature is far off 
the field of books that are read by Americans 
not in school. 


SCIENCE IN FASCINATING STYLE 

A BAR of magnesium light enough to be ear- 
ried by one man will support an automobile. It 
is one of the lightest of metals by itself or al- 
loyed with others. Its use in aviation and in 
building makes its production sought in rapidly 
increasing quantities. Its manufacture has been 
a long series of trouble. Only one American 
company has outlived the failures of experimen- 
tation in producing magnesium. Problems piled 
up, until solving them was generally abandoned. 
In Germany a process was devised that was 
commercially profitable. The product was ex- 
ported to the United States in such quantities as 
to threaten American attempts to manufacture 
the metal. But one company here hung on and 
is now producing magnesium 99.9 per cent. 
pure. Its price has tumbled from $5.00 a pound 
in 1915, to $1.00 a pound in 1924, 48 cents in 
1930, to 30 cents in 1931, when over a million 
pounds were made. Dr. Mantell’s book** 
abounds with interesting facts like this. He is 
a consulting engineer in Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn. He is one of the authors of the Williams 
and Wilkins series of one-dollar books devoted 
to deseribing the progress of science up to the 
immediate present. They cover astronomy, an- 

43 Barbara Grace Spayd, Editor, ‘‘ Arrowsmith 
by Sinclair Lewis.’’ Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York. 489 pp. $1.00. 

44C. L. Mantell, ‘‘Sparks from the Electrode.’’ 
The Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 
199 pp. $1.00. 
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thropology, automobile engineering, bacteriol- 
ogy, biophysics, chemistry, communication, ani- 
mal life and social growth, entomology, evolu- 
tion, eugenics, geology, medicine, industry, 
mathematics, mining, physics, aviation, electriec- 
itv and psychology, one volume to each. 

Dr. Mantell gives in plain words for the un- 
technical reader the story ol electrical power in 
the production of metals, the harnessing of 
Niagara, aluminum, carborundum, copper, stain- 
less steel, chromium and other modern metals. 
The combination of scientifie exactness with the 
fascination of human adventure and persistence 
gives the books of the series unique attraction 


for readers, young and old. 


GENERAL SCIENCE AND THE SOUND 
CINEMA 

THE idea of using motion pictures as an aid 
of teaching is attractive. It is novel, it seems 
progressive. But in these hard times we must 
have better reasons. Mr. Rulon experiments 
with it and checks with careful testing.*® His 
book, besides showing a superiority of 20.5 per 
cent. of results with the sound-pictures over the 
efficiency of general-science teaching without 
them, contains so much on methods of teaching 
as to be a valuable addition to any junior or 


senior high-school library. 


ART FOR CHILDREN 

IN one of his popular lectures the school peo- 
ple’s favorite, Lorado Taft, demonstrates a rea- 
son why many other nations have a refined 
artistie taste more universal than ours. The 
children see artistie creations in greater abun- 
dance. Master story-teller Hillyer*® worked for 
several years, trying his lessons on the children 
of the Calvert School until he had a history of 
art they understood and enjoyed. The Apple- 
ton-Century Company has issued these as a book 
of supreme beauty. Each period of painting, 
sculpture and architecture is covered in short, 
spicy chapters with engaging animation. More 
than half the book is concerned with the art of 
the present epoch. The pictures are beautifully 
reproduced and are generously abundant. 


ON THE RATING OF DRAWINGS 
Amoneé the Johns Hopkins University studies 
in edueation I notice an ingenious work-out of a 


45 Phillip Justin Rulon, ‘‘The Sound Motion 
Picture in Science Teaching.’’ Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge. 236 pp. $2.50. 
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scale for measuring free-hand drawing, the wor: 
of two researchers.*? Using art merchants, ay: 
graduates, artists and art teachers as raters 
drawings from a dozen cities the investigator 
reasoned out their conclusions, which you \ 
find of significance pertinent to the directioy 
publie schools. A wealth of fertile observation: 
on drawing in school enlivens the monographs, 


BECOMING A MUSICAL NATION 

ArT some teachers’ conventions I have met Sir 
mund Spaeth. He is a favorite on their pro- 
grams. He is both a trained musician and 
speaker who is able to make us amateurs under 
stand what have been to us previously the mys 
teries of music. In his latest book*® he writes as 
he talks. He introduces you to musie that has 
proved its permanent value and to many pieces 
that have won wide popularity. He pays most 
attention to musie that is heard from the radio 
or is available in records. There is no point 
trying to create interest in what is inaccessible 
He generally disregards biographical details 
They are not music. The appreciation of a 
work has no more to do with the life of the com 
poser than the enjoyment of baseball has to 
with the private affairs of Babe Ruth. 

Enjoyment of music is primarily, he says, an 
instinet that ean be stopped by turning the mat 
ter into too hard a task. The study of lh 
others have increased their appreciation ma) 
give you the art of listening with zest. 

In the last few years music-appreciation 
classes have permeated even the one-room 
schools in the far corners. The everyday class- 
room teacher is called upon to turn on the record 
and help the children listen with the best advan- 
tage. The important questions asked in th 
lesson are, “Do you like this piece?” “What 
do you like about it?” “Why?” Spaeth’s help 
to worthwhile answers is generous and sane. IH 
treats of time, rhythms, melody, harmony, tone 
color, form, the patterns of musical composition, 


OW 


46 V. M. Hillyer, E. G. Huey, ‘‘A Child’s His 
tory of Art.’’ D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York. 443 pages. $3.50. 

47 Linus Ward Kline, Gertrude L. Carey, ‘A 
Measuring Scale for Free-Hand Drawing.’’ Re; 
resentation. 101 pp. $2.00. Design and Comp 
sition. 82 pp. $1.75. Johns Hopkins Press, Ba! 
timore. ; 

48 Sigmund Spaeth, ‘‘The Art of Enjoying 
Music.’’ Whittlesy House. McGraw Hill Book 
Company, New York. 451 pp. $2.50. 
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operas, instruments and other things, 


. brightly, understandingly. Sie semper 


THE WOUNDED AND SLAIN OF THE 
FOOTBALL FIELD 

iD coach, joining with an orthopedie sur- 

finds the death toll of fifty players in 

The 


these two experts is concerned with pre- 


year paid by football to be alarming. 
n and treatment of injuries. The authors 
solidly for football played for fun. They 
sider the grind, the bumps and the bruises 
thwhile education for the youth of the coun- 
the art of how “to take it” and “to hand 

‘in a sportsmanlike manner. The major- 

football coaches, according to our authors, 
never seen a football fatality. 
contents inelude training and physical 
jipment, therapy, types of injury: three dam- 
res to the head, four to the face, nine to eyes, 
ars and throat, six to neck and cervix, nine to 
iider, seven to arm and elbow, and so on, 
nety-eight in all, with diseussions upon the de- 
eof injury. There are hundreds of pictures 

{ actions on the field, with the danger of each 

explained. There is a glossary, statisties of in- 

es, a table showing the number of hurts and 
number of days lost as the result of each kind 
re play. 

There are five pages tabulating the fatalities 
1931, 2 giving the names of the dead, the 
ch, the play, the treatment and the number 

t days lived after the injury. 


THE PRESSING PROBLEM OF THE 
MOTION PICTURE 


[ue PayNeE-FunpD investigation of motion 
pictures? has brought out four more of the at- 
tractively printed and bound books of their 


ries 


49 Marvin A. Stevens, M.D., Winthrop M. Phelps, 
D., ‘*The Control of Football Injuries.’’ A. 8. 
Barnes and Company, New York. 241 pp. $3.00. 
Ruth C. Peterson, L. L. Thurstone, ‘‘ Motion 
Pictures and the Social Attitudes of Children,’’ 
with Frank K. Shuttleworth, Mark A. May, ‘‘So- 
ial Conduct and Attitudes of Movie Fans.’’ 217 
$1.50. Herbert Blumer, ‘‘Movies and Con- 
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“33 pp. $1.50. Perry W. Holiday, George D. 
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$1.50. The Macmillan Company, New 
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The Peterson-Thurstone investigation, with 
the cooperation of a seore of superintendents 
and principals and with the aid of a dozen 
theater managers, selected films for the purpose 
of testing their influence on children’s attitudes 
toward the Germans, war, gambling, crime, 
Chinese, capital punishment and the Negro. 
The results are given by diagrams and statistics. 

Shuttleworth and May, by means of ballots, 
question blanks and other tests tabulate the so- 
cial attitudes and conduct of children who fre 
quent the motion picture houses and of those 
who do not. 

The Blumer study takes up the influence of 
movies on children’s play, manners, dress, 
fright, spirits, grief, control, sex emotions and 
ideals of life. 

Holiday and May test the retention of specific 
information given by different films, plot and in- 
cident, as tested for different ages and sexes. 
They suggest school utilization of different facts 
found. 

Blumer 


tested hundreds of 


school children, also men and women in prisons 


and Houser 


and reformatories. They assured anonymity so 
as to secure as honest responses as_ possible. 
They show the per cents. of respondents who at 
tribute their criminal careers to suggestions re- 
ceived from motion pictures. They reproduce 
statements of how the desires for easy money, 
luxuries, wild parties, excitement, sex gratifiea- 
The 


frequency with which men take girls and women 


tion, ete., were stimulated by the screen. 


to “hot” motion-picture exhibitions so as to de 
bauch them afterward is astounding, as are the 
“confessions” of high-school and college stu 
dents. The investigators avoid letting indigna- 
tion show in their reports. It is all very statis- 
tical, with per cents. and caution against assum- 
ing more than the evidence contains. 
Summarizing the series, Dr. Charters explains 
the organization of the research, the selection of 
the sociologists, psychologists and schoo] men as 
investigators. His outlines of all the studies are 
illuminating; his conclusions, decidedly impor- 
tant. The sex-stuff, the crime, the excitement, 
all too common on the screen, are not good for 
school children. 
the child problem. 
criminately to an audience consisting of minors 


and adults. But the pictures are made for 


The exhibitors do not grasp 
They show: pictures indis- 
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grown-ups. Theoretically the adult is a free 
agent. But children must be protected. The 


audience contains two children 


Exclusion of children is clearly 


motion-picture 
to one adult. 
out of the Institutions which would 
produce pictures for children in special theaters 


question. 


or on special days in regular hours is one solu- 


tion, perhaps. 
Publishers of books have shown that ‘“juve- 
niles” pay. The Payne-Fund studies do not fur- 


These are 


nish solutions. They state the facts. 


} will stimulate 


nothing less than tragic. They 
discussion and should provoke action. Good 


Lord! Are we the people to see sclence in 


photography debauching the generation and in- 
vention bringing munitions to the point of world 


annihilation in war? 


WHO THAT HATH EYES TO SEE 

A REFRESHING sprightliness marks the new 
Appleton-Century book on eyesight.°? This is 
one of this house’s popular health series, now 
rrown to 23 volumes. Some startling facts are 
given in this work. School easily is responsible 
for defects of vision that hamper people all 
Clear and ample presentation by 
the authors explain why this sad faet 
and how the present generation of superinten- 


their lives. 
is true 


dents, architects and teachers may avoid ¢on- 
tinuing the serious damage heretofore done. 
With explanatory diagrams the authors ex- 
plain why the eye in childhood and youth is 
more likely to than later. 


There are unusual chapters on eye happiness in 


become deranged 
the home, the eye and energy, the eye a health 
barometer, the eye and personality, woman’s 
eyes, fooling and pleasing with the eye, ete. 
Even the best make-up for the upper eyelid, 
depending on what your complexion is, is not 


omitted. 


WHEN YOU TALK IT OVER 


Mr. WALSER, who has had to get things done 
through agreements of many minds, writes a 
book on group discussions.°? He treats of these 
when composed of persons who think alike or 


not at all, of talk when minds are in conflict, 


51 Olive Grace Henderson, Hugh Grant Rowell, 
M.D., ‘‘Good Eyes for Life.’’ D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, New York. 202 pp. $2.00. 

52 Frank Walser, ‘‘The Art of Conference.’ 
Harper and Brothers. 305 pp. $3.00. 
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when school classes consider plans, when em. 
ployers meet workers, when women draw up 
protests, ete. He advises on planning, manag. 
ing and getting harmony. This present reyoly. 
tion, the question of government getting justice 
for all, the function of conference in these dis. 


turbing times, are treated at length. 


MIND THE LIVING ROOM 


A curious, rather startling, but when you 
come to study it, pretty reasonable basis for 
estimating your social status by the sort of liy- 
ing-room you maintain is elaborated in Stuart 
Chapin’s recent booklet’* on measuring your 
grade in the social scale. The living room cor. 
relates so closely with your various factors of 
social importance that a measurer is fairly ae- 
curate if he looks no farther. What is in it, how 
clean and in what repair the contents are, also 
other tell-tale things of this room, are estimated 
here in a style so reasonable and accurate that 
you will again feel wonder at the progress mea- 
surement is making. The living room tells what 
you are. I wonder whether this idea might not 
he expanded to the possibility that fitting up a 
living room to the standard of a cultivated per- 
son and keeping it so might help you to become 
more refined. You know some good-natured 
housewives who should be consigned an hour a 


day to such a room. 


MEASURING THE MEASURER 


ANOTHER interesting Minnesota contribution 
to the same field is a seale for estimating social 
ease workers.°* This is a rate-sheet on courage, 
honesty, tact, adaptability, patience and other 
qualities analyzed into very interesting particu- 
lars and compiled from the judgments of a 
large number of persons responsible for social 
service. Superintending a system, managing a 
school, teaching a class, are social services, 
aren’t they? After reading the recent survey 
by Messrs. Deffenbaugh and Zeigel on your lack 
of essential knowledge of the qualifications of 
teachers you hire and retain, this Minnesota 
scale will give you some superior suggestions. 


53 F, Stuart Chapin, ‘‘Measurement of Social 
Status.’’? University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis. 16 pp. 25 cents. 

64 University of Minnesota, ‘‘Leahy-Fenlason 
Seale for Social Case Workers.’’ Minneapolis. 
3 pp. 10 cents: $2.00 per hundred. 





